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FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


The Anniversary exercises of the Amurican Szamen’s Frienp 

’ Socretry this year were opened with a sermon by the Rev. T. L. 

Cuyitrr, D. D., of Brooklyn, delivered before a large and deeply 

interested audience, in the Collegiate Ref. Dutch Church, corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Ninth Street, New York, Sabbath 
evening, May 7th, at 7% o’clock. 

The venerable Chancellor Ferris presided on the occasion, the 
Rey. John Spaulding, D. D. conducting the devotional services. Dr. 
Cuyler’s sermon was regarded as one of his happiest efforts. It was 
earnest, instructive, full of telling passages, highly evangelical, and 
calculated to place the Society in the front rank of those Christian 
agencies ordained for the conversion of the world. We are happy 
in being able to lay it before our readers in the present number of 
the Magazine. The Sermon was preceded by the following abstract 
of the Annual Report, showing the work of the Society during the 
past year, viz : 

Forgien Onaprarncius.—The Society has had in the Foreign field 
supported wholly or in part, from its treasury, twenty-eight chap- 
lains and missionaries. 

From Belgium, France, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Sandwich Islands, and 
China, the detailed reports give more or less encouraging intelligence, 
and a considerable number of hopeful conversions. 

The reports from several of these stations, furnish occasion for 
gratitude to God because of His blessing on these devoted and hum- 
ble laborers. One sailor missionary in Sweden reports, one hundred 
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and thirty hopeful conversions; another, seventy-six; others report 
more indefinitely, awakenings, and more or less conversions. A mis- 
sionary in Norway reports a wonderful awakening, and general relig- 
ious inquiry, and crowded meetings of deep and solemn interest. 
The Society has thirteen missionaries in Scandinavia, that northern 
hive from which swarm our best sailors. Most of these missionaries 
are converted sailors, and are wonderfully successful in winning souls 
to Christ. 

Domestic Oprrations—The chaplains in the Southern ports still 
labor under considerable disadvantages, from the depression of com- 
merce, and still unrepaired wastes of the war. They have not how-— 
ever labored in vain. From San Francisco the report is nearly fifty 
hopeful conversions, and a much larger number gone to sea under 
religious impressions. Our devoted missionaries in New York and 
Brooklyn have labored with no inconsiderable success. We have in 
the Home field seventeen chaplains and missionaries, (including five 
recently appointed on the inland waters of the State,) sustained chief- 
ly by our treasury. 

Altogether the Society has employed in its mission work forty-five 
chaplains and missionaries. The cause demands double the number 
to meet the pressing wants on new and important fields. 

Sea Missions, or Loan Lisrarizs.—The whole number of libraries 
shipped from May Ist, 1868, to May 1st, 1869, is seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, accessible to 12,582 seamen. Of these, seventeen 
were shipped in the United States Navv. Of the seven hundred and 
forty libraries shipped in the navy, since 1861, two hundred and 
thirty have been returned and reshipped in the merchant service, 
leaving now in the navy, or unaccounted for, five hundred and ten. 
The whole number shipped by the Society since 1859 has been three 
thousand and twenty-nine, containing about 136,000 volumes, which, 
calculating frequent reshipments, have been accessible to 137,500 sea- 
men. ‘These libraries have been in the charge of four thousand 
two hundred and sixty-seven seamen, who are thus made a living 
agency of good to themselves and their ship-mates. The hopeful 
conversions at sea reported to us during the year have been forty- 

seven, making six hundred and five since the work began. The 
system is revolutionizing the character and conduct of the men on 
ship-board, and officers are coming to see and acknowledge its influence 
for good on the ship’s discipline. A library of forty or fifty volumes 
costs the Society $15. Where an agency so economical, and yet so 
potent ? 

Tux Saitors’ Homz.—This Home has been in operation twenty- 

_8even years. The whole number of boarders has been 74,041. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000; a 
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sum nearly twice as large as the whole amount received into the 
Society’s treasury during that time for all its operations. Th® moral 
and religious influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be 
estimated. The number of boarders during the last year has been 
nine hundred and sixty-three. They have deposited with the super- 
intendent $25,084, $13,049 of which was sent to relatives, and $5,319 
placed in Saving’s Banks. 


Cotorep Saitors’ Homz.—This Home was opened in 1889, and up 
to May Ist, 1869, 15,798 colored seamen have boarded there. During 
the last year four hundred and eighty-two have been received, of which 
twenty-two shipwrecked and destitute have been relieved, at an ex- 
pense to the Society, of $186,29. A much larger house is needed, 
to meet the wants of this class of seamen. 

Pusuications.—During the past year the Society has issued 5,500 
copies of the Sattors’ Magazinz, monthly; and for gratuitous distri- 
bution among seamen, in all, 30,000 copies of the Sramxn’s Frienp; 
and 240,000 copies of the Lire Boat, for the use of Sabbath-schools 
of the land. 


Resuits.— The reported conversions, from all the agencies of the Socvety dur- 
mg the year, have been between four and five hundred, while a very much 
larger number are reported as “awakened,” and the hope expressed that many 
of these will find thew way into the kingdom. 

Finances.—The receipts into the treasury have been $50,882,565 ; 
expenditures, $53,255,638. 

The wonder is that so much has been done with these limited 
means. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held, according to pub- 
lished notice, at the Rooms of the Society, 80 Wall Street, on Mon- 
day, the 10th inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M., Capt. C. C. Duncan presiding. 
After prayer by the Rev. James M. Bruen, of New Jersey, the usual 
reports were presented and referred, and the following gentlemen 
elected to serve as Trustees for three years, or until May 1872, viz: 
Rev. John Spaulding, D. D., Capt. Francis M. French, Capt. David 
Gillespie, E. W. Chester, Esq., Wm. Mathews, Esq., Capt. C. C. 
Duncan, Anson G. Phelps Dodge, Esq., John H. Boynton, Esq. 

The Board of Trustees were requested to provide a new Certifi- 
cate to be issued to Life Members and Directors of the Society. 

After a vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Cuyler for his admirable 
discourse, with the request for a copy for publication in the Maga- 
ZINE, and a similar vote to the Consistory of the Collegiate Church, 
and to the Choir, the Society adjourned, 
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THE SHIPWRECK.—A DISCOURSE, 
Preached Sabbath Evening, May 9th, 1869, in the Collegiate Ref. Dutch Church (corner Fifth. 
Avenue and 29th Street,) New York, 
BY THE REV. T. L. CUYLER, D.D., OF BROOKLYN, 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
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THE SATLORS’ MAGAZINE 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. — 


Acts of the Apostles, xxv ; 24 —‘‘ So God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.” — 


To the dwellers in the largest sea- 
port in the New World everything 
relating to shipping and to seamen 
ought to be of commanding interest. 
No object is more familiar to our 
eyes than forests of masts or white- 
winged ships flocking in to our har- 
bor, as the doves sail home through 
the air to the shelter of the dove- 
cote. By the craft of commerce we 
have our wealth; for the sailor 
built New-York. Alarge portion of 
all the wealth which rears its huge 
ware-houses and which rolls its fine 
carriages through our avenues and 
parks came to us under canvass or 
in an ocean steamer’s hold. There 
is an odor of pitch and tar on nearly 
every dollar in the safes of our mer- 
chant princes. Among the teeming 
population of this commercial me- 
tropolis, no class is more striking in 
character, more peculiarly exposed 
to temptation, more susceptible to 
the right influences from without, 
than these benefactors of our homes, 
the men of the sea. They stand by 
themselves, ‘‘a peculiar people.” 
Sailors and landsmen belong to the 
same human family and yet they are 
as widely different as the roving sea 
gull is different from the sparrows 
that build their nests in our streets 
and parks. For this peculiar class 
of our common household of human- 
ity we are called to think, pray, 
act, and give, this evening. To a 
sea-port audience, I propose to 


speak of a scriptural sea-scene and a 
word or two for the seamen of our 
time. - 

The Bible furnishes no famous nav: 
igator, unless indeed Noah might 
be numbered in this class. The Bible 
abounds with armies, but mentions 
no navies except in the days of Sol- 
omon. Jonah’s unhappy voyage i 
the only one recorded in the old Tes- 
tament. In the new Testament of 
mention is made of ships on the lake 
of Galilee, but they were only fishing: 
smacks propelled by oars or afew 
yards of canvass. But the Book o 
Acts contains one most remarkable 
nautical narrative of which I wisl 
to speak. No voyage in the world i: 
more famous than St. Paul’s voyage 
to Rome; no shipwreck is so famou 
as his on the shores of the island o 
Malta. From this narrative. evel 
Lord Nelson derived a hint which h 
employed in the battle of Copenha 
gen, that of anchoring his vessel 
from the stern when he went int 
action. 

Paul’s voyage from Caesarea t 
Rome was made about the year 6€ 
He was sent thither as a prisoner b; 
Porcius Festus procurator of Judea 
He set sail in the autumn on boar 
‘‘a ship of Adramyttium,” a vess¢ 
employed in the coasting trade of th 
Levant. As there were two hundre 
and seventy-six persons on boart 
with transport equipments for troop 
and a cargo of grain, the vessel coul 
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10t have been less than five hun- 
lred tons burthen. The first part 
f the voyage—until they reached the 
sland of Crete—was prosperous.— 
When they were about to leave this 
sland, as the stormy winter was com- 
ng on, Paul advised the owner and 
aptain to remain at Fair Havens till 
he stormy season was over, and 
varned them that if they pursued 
heir voyage, it would be with great 
langer to ship, cargo, and human 
ives, Perhaps Paul spoke from su- 
yernaturalrevelation. But the cent- 
irion Julius, the owner, the captain, 
nd a majority on board, all urged an 
ttempt to make another barbor ; and 
cordingly they started. Atfirst a 
rentle ‘‘south wind” blew, but soon 
here arose upon them that famous 
empestuous wind called the ‘‘EKuro- 
lydon.” It swelled at once into a 
urious gale from the north east, 
eized the ship and whirled her 
ound so that it was impossible for 
he belmsman to make her keep. to 
ier course. Then for a time he was 
bliged to let her scud before the 
‘ale. Now comes in a series of ma- 
leuvres on board the tempest-tossed 
hip which throw some light on the 
eamanship of that era. We read 
hat the seamen ‘rounded-her-to” 
nd hoisted her boaton board. Then 
hey ‘‘undergirded” or frapped the 
training ship with ropes, passed 
ound her and tied on deck. Then 
hey ‘‘ lowered the gear” or the ‘‘ top 
amper” and set a small storm sail, 
nd ‘‘so were driven.” Next they 
ightened the ship by throwing over 
ard all the spars or “ tackling” 
vhich they did not absolutely need. 
Mor ‘‘many days” the hurricane lay 
m them in such pitiless fury that the 
jun and stars were extinguished, and 
ll hope of safety went out in a night 
f despair. Only those who have been 
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in a leaking vessel under the havoc 
of a hurricane can know what Paul 
and his fellow voyagers suffered. The 
terrible strain on body and mind, the 
demand for incessant toil on the part 
of the weary crew, the panic of the 
passengers, the groans of the labor- 
ing ship, and the howling of the tem- 
pest, the benumbing effect of the 
cold, the rain, and the fatigue, the 
awful anxiety that makes every day 
seem a week—all these make up a 
scene such as the ocean can only fur- 
nish, and such as the poor sailor 
is ever doomed to suffer.* At last 
‘“all hope that we should be saved,” 
(writes Luke who was on board) 
‘was taken away.” They were 
nearly starved, the provisions were 
spoiled, the captain could get no 
“observation,” hungry death was 
waiting for his prey. But there was 
a man of prayer on board—a man 
whose life was worth more to God 
and the world than a fleet of corn- 
ships. That endangered ship had true 
religion as the best part of her cargo. 
She was a Bethel. If Cesar’s ship 
was thought safe because she carried 
Cesar, that ship was safe because 
she carried God’s apostle, and in that 
apostle’s head and heart were several 
books of the Bible yet to be written. 
Before the weary, exhausted, panic- 
stricken crew, this apostle of the Lord 
stood up, after a night of prayer, and 
lifting his voice above the howling 
storm, he made this ringing speech. 
“ Sirs! ye should have hearkened to 
my counsel and not have set sail from 
Crete; thus you would have been 
spared this harm and loss. And now 
I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for 
there shall be no loss of any man’s 
life among you; but only of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night an 
angel of God— whose lam and whom 


* Connybeare and Howson, pp. 332. 
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I serve, saying, ‘fearnot, Paul! thou 
must stand before Cesar,’ and lo, 
God hath given thee all who sail 
with thee. Wherefore, Sirs, be of 
good cheer! for I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it was told me, ney- 
ertheless we must be cast upon a 
certain island.” 

We can imagine how this extraor- 
dinary address must have struck the 
suffering, exhausted men. How they 
must have listened with open ears 
and eager interest to every syllable. 
Sailors are often careless and reck- 
less, often superstitious, but pecu- 
liarly impressible by a man of gen- 
uine religious power. They re- 
ceive truth greedily, and are more 
like “children of nature” in their 
simplicity of heart, than are the 
more artificial dwellers on the land. 
God’s truth has often been mighty 
with the men of the sea. And here, 
before this crew of heathen sailors, 
and this corps of heathen soldiers, 
rose up the mightiest ship’s chaplain 
that ever stood on a deck! He gave 
them a message right from heaven. 
He assured them that God had given 
him all the lives of his fellow-voy- 
agers. This was a free gift of God, 
in answer to prayer. It was atoken 
of the divine favor. It was a proof 
that no seamanship is a match for 
God’s sovereignty, and that one 
christian heart on board that foun- 
dering ship was worth more than a 
score of powerless human hands. 
There is not a finer picture in the 
world of religion on the deck, and of 
religon in a storm, than is afforded 
by this wonderful minister of Christ, 
preaching his short sermon to the 
corn-ship’s crew. It contained the 
great doctrines of the power of pray- 
er, the being, and mercy, and fore- 
knowledge ot God, the power of faith 
and the sustaining influence of God’s 
arm in the hour of peril. It was of 
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incalculable interest and value to his 
auditors, just as the right kind of 
religious truth is in our day to the 
brave, tried, tempted, simple heart- 
ed men of the sea. But what follow- 
ed Paul’s address? A lull of the 
storm? A calm? No! But just 
what Paul predicted to the sailing- 
master and his men. He had pre- 
dicted that ‘we must be cast on a 
certain island.” And that island, 
unseen by human eyes, was not far 
off. For at the close of the four~ 
teenth day, about midnight, the 
practiced ears of the sailors heard 
the appalling sound of “ breakers.” 
Orders were given to ‘heave the 
lead.” The depth of water was found 
to be ‘twenty fathoms.” Presently 
they sounded again and found ‘ fif- 
teen fathoms.” They are nearing 
shore, and fearing lest they may be 
dashed on some rocky lee-shore, in 
the darkness, they let go four “ an- 
chors by the stern,” and wait anx- 
iously for the daylight. They donot 
yet know it, but they are off the 
north-east coast of the island of Me- 
lita, or Malta. And here let me 
mention a most striking collateral 
proof of the truth of this narrative 
of Paul’s voyage, in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In ourtimeascholarly gen- 
tlemen in England, (Mr. Jas. Smith, 
of Jordanhill,) visited the islands of 
Malta and Crete, and made a long 
and thorough study of the localities, 
and also of the nautical geogra- 
phy of the Mediterranean sea. Cer- 
tain points are made certain, one is, 
that the ship was laid to at the be- 
ginning of the storm. Another is, 
that she was laid to with her star- 
board side to the wind. These 
things being known it is easy to cal 
culate the direction, and the rate of 
her drift. Itis found that under a 
storm of average intensity, a ship 
would drift one and a half miles an 
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hour, or thirty-six miles in twenty- 
four hours. The course of a drift 
under a north-east wind would be 
right toward the island of Malta. If 
she drifted for thirteen days at the 
rate of thirty-six miles a day this 
would carry her four hundred and 
sixty-eight miles. Now the actual 
distance from Clauda to Malta is a 
little less than four hundred and 
eighty miles. Any navigator there- 
fore who will examine the chart of 
the Mediterranean and compare it 
with the narrative of St. Luke, in 
the Book of Acts, will find this beau- 
tiful confirmation of the sacred rec- 
ord. So the explorations of modern 
science are all the time adding new 
evidences to the truth of our Bible. 
This careful examination of Mr. 
Smith, and of Admiral Penrose, of 
the British Navy, also confirms the 
theory that the island of Melita on 
which Paul was wrecked, was the 
modern celebrated island of Malta. 
On all the details of the shipwreck, 
as given in the chapter before us, I 
need not dwell. Towards daybreak 
it became evident that the laboring 
vessel would soon founder and go to 
pieces. Some of the sailors attempt- 
ed to lower the long boat, under pre- 
tence of carrying anchors out at the 
bow, but really to save their own 
lives. Paul penetrated their design, 
and saw that if the sailors left the 
ship, all hopé of saving her would be 
gone. So heuttered to the centurion 
that famous command, ‘‘Except these 
abide in the ship ye cannot be sav- 
ed.” In an instant the soldiers cut 
the ropes with their swords, the boat 
fell off into the sea, and was either 
swamped in a moment or she drifted 
off in the darkness and was dashed 
on the rocks. This text, ‘Except 
these abide in the ship ye cannot be 
saved,” has always been a favorite 
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passage with those who believe in 
the harmony of God’s decrees, and 
man’s free agency. God had before 
decreed, and declared to Paul, ‘‘there 
shall be no loss of any man’s life” in 
the ship. This was God’s foreor- 
dained purpose. He had declared 
that every man on that vessel should 
reach the land in safety. But now 
his inspired servant, Paul, speaking 
by divine authority declares, ‘‘ ex- 
cept these abide in the ship ye can- 
not be saved.” God had said that 
the ship’s company would be saved, 
and Paul now tells them what to do 
to be saved, what is essential to their 
bodily salvation. ‘Abide in the 
ship, and ye shall be saved.” God 
had a purpose to bring to pass, viz: 
the saving of the lives of all on 
board, but man also had an agency 
to bring out God’s purpose. These 
two things are perfectly consistent. 
The safety of all on board was de- 
creed, but the presence, and the skill, 
and the efforts of the sailors were 
indispensable to the management of 
the ship, and to the preservation of 
the lives of all on board of her. 
Now here is an illustration of a great 
truth in the doctrine of human 
salvation. God as an infinite Sov- 
ereign, foreknows just how many, 
and who will be saved from spiritual 
death. But that secret knowledge 
does not interfere with our free agen- 
cy. For He says, ‘‘except ye repent, 
yeshall all likewise perish.” ‘Work 
out your salvation.” And if you or 
I are eventually saved, it will not be 
by relying on any secret purpose of 
God, but by repenting, believing, 
and following Christ. Paul told his 
fellow-voyagers that they would all 
be saved. But, (he adds,) you must 
use the right means or you will be 
lost. Comply with the conditions 
and you live; disregard the condi- 
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tions and we shall all be drowned. 
So say I to every soul in this assem- 
bly. Whatever God’s secret pur- 
pose may be, His revealed plan is 
clear. According to that plan every 
one who desires to be saved must 
quit his sins, and flee to Jesus, and 
follow Jesus. Do not waste your 
time in vain attempts to unriddle 
the secret purposes of Jehovah. Do 
your own duty. Obey God. Comply 
with His conditions, and His immu- 
table decree is that ‘‘ whosoever be- 
lieveth,” and whosoever is convert- 
ed shall be saved. He that cometh 
to Jesus shall never be cast out. 

If we go back now to the narrative 
of Paul and his tempest-tossed com- 
panions, we shall see that their safe- 
ty was only secured by the most 
desperate efforts of all on board. As 
the morning dawned there were two 
hundred and seventy-six poor hag- 
gard hungry creatures clinging to 
the deck, and the bulwarks of that 
sinking ship. In this trying hour, 
Paul, the grand old ship’s chaplain, 
stepped forward to encourage them. 
He exhorts them to partake of such 
food as they had left, and assures 
them that ‘‘ not 4 hair of their head 
shall fall.” 

He takes bread, and there on the 
tossing deck, and in the beating 
storm he reverently gives thanks for 
their meal, before they touch a mor- 
sel. Paul asked a blessing on the 
water-soaked sea-biscuit in the foun- 
dering ship, and yet I know of peo- 
ple who never give thanks for the 
most bountiful dinner on their well- 
spread tables. As soon as the meal 
is ended the final steps are taken. 
The anchors are cut adrift, the rud- 
ders are unlashed, the fore-sail is 
hoisted. Then they let the poor 
crazy vessel drive full on the shore. 
She falls into a place where two seas 
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meet and strikes. The bow sticks 
fast in the ground but the stern is 
dashed rapidly to pieces in the waves. 
While the bolts are parting and the 
planks are ripping off, each man 
seizes a plank or a fragment of the 
wreck and leaping overboard, makes 
for the land. And so with awful 
struggle in the waves, and with stern 
buffetings with the angry breakers, 
some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship, ‘‘ it came to pass 
that they all escaped safe to land.” 
Now here comes in a new chain of 
convincing evidence for the entire 
accuracy of the inspired narrative. 
Tradition assigns the ‘‘ Bay of St. 
Paul” on the north-east coast of Mal- 
ta as the place of the shipwreck, 
The most careful scientific investi- 
gation has been made of this locality 
and every single statement in the 
Book of Acts is abundantly confirm- 
ed. The Bay of St. Paul presents 
all the features mentioned in the Bi- 
ble. There is a rocky coast with a 
“ creek or inlet” visible from the 
point in which the vessel lay. At 
this place “‘ two seas” still meet, as. 
Luke describes. There is good an- 
chorage, with beds of mud near to 
banks of sand and clay. In the ‘“‘ En- 
glish Sailing Directions” it is stated 
that ‘‘ while the cables hold there is 
no danger, as the anchors will never 
start.” The soundings exactly cor- 
respond with Luke’s statement.— 
Just off the point where the vessel 
was wrecked, the water is now twen- 
ty fathoms deep, farther in towards 
shore (and right in the same direc- 
tion) the lead shows fifteen fathoms 
of water. Now turn to the twenty- 
eighth verse of this chapter and see 
what Luke says, ‘‘ They sounded 
and found it twenty fathoms, and 
when they had gone a little further 
they sounded again and found it fif- 
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een fathoms.” In fact, that whole 
say and the little island of Salmo- 
etta (beside which the vessel of 
-aul went to pieces) correspond pre- 
isely to the Bible account, and the 
oast, the currents, the breakers, the 
haracter of the ground, all account 
or just such a shipwreck, under just 
uch circumstances as Luke has re- 
orded. When infidels are endeav- 
ring to detect historical inaccuracies 
o the Bible, let them steer clear of 
he island of Malta. 


We have now reviewed the most 
emarkable nautical chapter in sa- 
red history. Many lessons it sug- 
ests to us. We are reminded by it 
fthe prodigious and painful hard- 
hips which belong to a “life on the 
cean wave.” The most prosperous 
oyages bring hardships to the mar- 
1er, hard fare, exposures, absence 
om home and household, and liabil- 
xy to disease and death in foreign 
limes. But how many voyages are 
ark with disaster. The sufferings of 
aul’s shipmates are repeated every 
ear (an hundred times over) in the 
xperiences of those who “ go down 
9 the seain ships.” Itis as true now 
s in ancient times that there is 
vermore ‘‘sorrow on the sea.”— 
‘rom the deck of the sinking Arctic, 
om the forecastle of the foundering 
libernia, from the frozen rigging in 
Thich the crew of the Mexico perish- 
d, from the utknown deeps in which 
ne President and the Pacific went 
own, from the angry rocks on which 
ne Albion was dashed to splinters, 
com hundreds of scenes like these 
omes the constant moan of “sorrow 
nthe sea.” There is hardly aleague 
om Sandy Hook to Key West which 
annot tell its story of shipwreck and 
eath. And when ‘the sea shall 
ive up its dead” what an innumer- 
ble army of drowned mariners will 
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start from ocean’s unfathomed caves 
to meet the Almighty Judge upon 
His throne. If the hardships and 
the perils of the sailor are endured 
for your benefit and mine, what do 
we owe them? Do we owe them in- 
difference and neglect? or do we 
owe them our sympathy, prayers, 
and gifts of gospel blessings? While 
he is daring death for us shall we 
not give him the gospel of eternal 
life? But great as are the sailor’s 
bodily perils on the sea, his moral 
perils are still greater on the shore. 
When the Apostle had escaped from 
the shipwreck on the coast of Malta, 
we read that a ‘‘ viper fastened on 
his hand” as soon as he landed. This 
is a vivid illustration of the spirit- 
ual fate of nearly every seaman who 
lands from the vessel’s deck. In 
every port there is a viper lurking 
for the sailor’s soul. New York, 
Boston, Liverpool, London, nearly 
every seaport has its dens of vipers. 
In every grog-shop stands the glit- 
tering glass which “ at the last biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” In the brothel and the 
dance house lurks the ‘‘ strange wo- 
man” whose sting is the sting of the 
scorpion. Nor are the sharks which 
devour Jack’s body in the deep more 
ravening and remorseless than the 
“sharks” which devour his purse, 
and his health, and his soul, upon the 
land. The devil opens an hundred 
‘Sailors’ Homes,” and ‘ Seamen’s 
Retreats” which are only gateways 
to hell. Here and there Christianity 
rears a single Sailor’s Home or Beth- 
el which is a gateway to hope and 
heaven. What a work is before that 
noble Society which opens such 
Christian homes, and sustains such 
chapels for the instruction and com- 
fort of the tempted sailors. Again are 
we called upon to lend a helping 
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hand to the good old ‘‘ AMERICAN 
Seamen’s Frienp Society,” which 
for forty years has lent a helping 
hand to our brothers, the hardy men 
of the sea. What does that Society 
accomplish ? 

As we have heard this evening, 
‘it has had in the Foreign field dur- 
ing the past year, supported wholly 
or in part, from its treasury, twenty- 
eight chaplains and missionaries, 
whose detailed reports give more or 
less encouraging intelligence. 

One sailor missionary in Sweden 
reports, one hundred and thirty hope- 
ful conversions; another, seventy- 
six ; others report more indefinitely, 
awakenings, and more or less con- 
versions. A missionary in Norway 
reports a wonderful awakening, and 
general religious inquiry, and crowd- 
ed meetings of deep and solemn in- 
terest. The Society has thirteen mis- 
sionaries in Scandinavia, that north- 
ern hive from which swarm our best 
sailors. Most of these missionaries 
are converted sailors, and are won- 
derfully successful in winning souls 
to Christ. 

The chaplains in the Southern 
ports of this country still labor under 
considerable disadvantages, from the 
depression of commerce, and still un- 
repaired wastes of the war. They 
have not however labored in vain. 
From San Francisco the report is 
nearly fifty hopeful conversions, and 
a much larger number gone to sea 
under religious impressions. Its de- 
voted missionaries in New York and 
Brooklyn have labored with no in- 
considerable success. It has in the 
home field seventeen chaplains and 
missionaries, (including five recently 
appointed on the inland waters of 
the State,) sustained chiefly by its 
treasury. 

Altogether the Society employs in 
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the mission work forty-five chaplains 
and missionaries. The cause de- 
mands double the number to meet 
the pressing wants on new and im- 
portant fields. 


The reported conversions from all 
the agencies of the Society during 
the year have been between four and 
five hundred, while a very much 
larger number are reported as 
“awakened,” and the hope expressed 
that many of these will find their 
way into the kingdom. 


The whole number of Loan Lib- 
raries sent to sea by the Society from 
May Ist, 1868, to May Ist, 1689, is 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, ac- 
cessible to 10,582 seamen. The whole 
number shipped by the Society since 
1859 has been three thousand and 
twenty-nine, containing about 136,- 
000 volumes, which,calculating fre- 
quent reshipments, have been acces- 
sible to 137,500 seamen. The hope- 
ful conversions at sea reported dur- 
ing the year have been forty-seven, 
making six hundred and five since 
the work began. The system is rev- 
olutionizing the character and con- 
duct of the men on ship-board, and 
officers are coming to see and ac- 
knowledge its influence for good on 
the ship’s discipline.” 


Let me give you a letter from a 
sailor about one of these libraries : 


_ “ We went to sea in December, in 
bark Gem, for Goree, Africa, having 
a crew of sixteen men. Immediately 
upon leaving, four of us took our 
stand as defenders of the cause of our 
blessed Lord. On account of the 
heavy weather, we could not com- 
mence our meetings as soon as we 
could wish. At last I could stand it 
no longer, and I went to the captain, 
who, by the way, was a very irreli- 
gious man, and asked him in a polite 
manner if he would allow me to have 
prayer-meetings in the forecastle. 
He replied, ‘Yes; pray all you want 
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to.’ This encouraged me greatly ; so 
at four bells I opened our first meet- 
ing. Inside might be seen half a 
dozen seamen bending in prayer to 
Almighty God. At the forecastle 
door the other watch were looking in 
with mouths and ears wide open. 
Presently the officers come along and 
look in, and, at last, the captain 
himself looks in. The meeting closed, 
but not without having sown good 
seed, the taking root of which I knew 
not ther, but was destined to know 
soon afterward. 


“ The next day I went to the cap- 
tain, and presented him with the 
large and beautiful picture of the 
‘Black Valley Railroad’ chart, which 
you gave me before I went away. 
He took it, unrolled it, and looked at 
it, and hung it up in his cabin, where 
all could see it, at the same time re- 
marking, ‘ You can hold your prayer- 
meetings in the cabin hereafter, if 
you wish.’ Glory to God, his heart 
was touched. Taking him at his 
word, our next prayer-meeting was 
held in the cabin, all hands present, 
captain and all. The captain was 
much affected during the meeting, 
weeping very much. Thus matters 
went on till New Year’s day. Then 
the captain could stand it no longer, 
but called all hands aft and told them 
his mind, and laid down his rules: 
ist. No swearing. 2nd. Attend the 
meetings. 3rd. No washing or mend- 
ing on Sunday, &c., &c. 


“ Wearrived at Goree safely. The 
first thing that the captain did was to 
v0 ashore and buy a lot of blue and 
white bunting for a Bethel flag. I 
made the flag, and there, at the main- 
mast head, it proud.y floated, and 
there it will float the next voyage as 
it did the last. We remaincd on the 
soast of Africa about eight months, 
loing a great deal of goud, assisting 
she missionaries, &¢. On our passage 
nome, two of our crew died, one a 
ine young man; he fell asleep in 
Jesus. His last words were, ‘1 am 
yoing home to Jesus.’ You see here 
vas a vessel that went out in a god- 
ess state, and came back all hands 
Ohristians, ard the Bethel flag at her 
nast head, all through the influence 
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of Library No. 2,025. God bless your 
efforts.” 

And now finally let me remark that 
as God committed to Paul all who sail- 
ed with him, so God commits now to 
the Christian church the spiritual 
lives and welfare of all who sail for us. 
God commits to Christians on the 
land the souls of those who live upon 
the sea. Paul brought his shipmates 
all safe to land. Will the church of 
Christ labor to bring all their sailor- 
brethren safe home to heaven? My 
hearers, I commit this noble cause 
to your prayers and to your pock- 
ets. I commit it to the country- 
men of stout old Farragut, standing 
in the main-top through fire, smoke, 
and shells, for the stars and the 
stripes. I commit it to the country- 
men of the Christian sailor Admiral - 
Foote, standing on the deck for Je- 
sus Christ, and his country too. 

On the pennon which Lord Nelson 
sent to the mast-head at Trafalgar 
was written ‘‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” To-day the 
signal reads, ‘Jesus CHRIST WHO 
DIED FOR SAILORS EXPECTS EVERY 
CHRISTIAN TO DO HIS DUTY.” 


i 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
**Cast Thy Bread Upon the Waters.” 


” 


* Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
Cast the Bread of Life thereon ; 

Spread the Bible ’mong the sailors, 
That their souls may yet be won. 


“ Jesus pressed a sailor’s pillow,” 
His disciples loved the sea ; 

And He knew the great assistance, 
That a sailor, saved, can be. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
It will reach the farthest bounds ; 

Go where heathen incense rises, 
And where idol praise resounds. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Let the light on each ship burn; 
Like the tidal wave of ocean, 
' Twill, in course of time, return. 
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THE PARADISE OF OLD ENGLISH SAILORS. ‘ 


The river Thames is but a mud- 
dy and insignificant stieam, to have 
watered so great space in English 
fiction and history. There is scarcely 
an English book that does not, in 
some form, pay tribute to it. That 
fine old knight, Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, sails down the Thames in the 
Spectator, and makes several re- 
flections on the greatness of the 
British nation, as “ that one English- 
man could beat three Frenchmen ; 
that the Thames was the noblest 
river in Europe, and that London- 
bridge was a greater piece of work 
than any of the seven wonders of the 
world.” Iam inclined to say amen to 
Sir Roger’s opinion of London-bridge. 
Itis one of the many grey old struc- 
tures. dotted over England, that seem 
to grow out of the earth, rather than 
to have been built upon it, by men’s 
hands, as if they might have come 
into being with the ground they 
stand on, that they might serve as 
patterns to build from thereafter. 

The opaque water has. often closed 
over 

“One more unfortunate, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death,” 
and hidden many sorrowful sights, 
results of the crime and misery ac- 
cumulating in London, as in every 
great city, but it bears on its surface, 
an abundant and busy life, that gives 
small thought to anything but its own 
daily cares. 


Plenty of gay little steamers, like 
the one which we boarded at the 
bridge, ply up and down the river all 
day, carrying deck-loads of passen- 
gers, for there is no cabin accomoda- 
tion. Londoners shed rain as easily 
as a flock of ducks. If they always 
went in when it rained, they would 
stay in most of their lives. 


We take a long look at the “‘Trai- , 


tor’s Gate,” which opens from the riv- 
er, into the ‘‘ Tower” yard, through 
which so many souls, innocent as well 
as guilty, have passed to the tender 
mercies of the headsman; we pass 
over, without knowing it, that tre- 
mendous bore, the Thames Tunnel, 
and gradually leave behind us the 
dingy walls and disreputable suburbs 


that always hang over the banks of 
rivers in a city. : i 

After a while the river begins to 
clear its character from the stains of 
man’s imperfections, and the bright 
green grass slopes down on either 
bank to meet its caresses. 

Greenwich (or Grinnidge as the 
English call it) must find favor in all” 
eyes that approach it from the water. 
The Hospital rears a noble front— 
close upon the river, and on an emi-— 
nence beyond, rises the Observatory — 
where Longitude begins. A young 
Englishman accompanied us, whom 
we had looked upon as a most valua-_ 
ble guide, but it came out as we 
landed, that this was also his first 
visit to the Hospital. Knowing he 
could see itany time, he had never 
seen it at all, like the old farmer 
whom Lowellfound among the White 
Hills, who had always lived within 
a mile of the ‘‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tain,’’ and had never cared to look 
towards it. 


We went first into a grand entrance 
hall of no great age, hung round with 
portraits of naval heroes ; the ceiling 
was one vast fresco on some mytholo- 
gical subject, and I was content to 
believe it a miracle of art, rather 
than to break my neck in striving to 
examine its merits. 

This hall opens into the ‘‘Painted 
Chamber,” having one whole side © 
covered with an allegorical picture 
of those Hanoverian despots, the 
Georges; the painter, not content 
with his name or monogram in the 
corner, has introduced a full length 
portrait of himself, and is decidedly 
the finest looking man in the group. 

Here is exhibited in a glass case 
the coat and vest, with a bullet-hole 
in it, which Nelson wore, when death 
found him at Trafalgar. 

Here too are the relics of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition found among 
the Esquimaux—forks and spoons, 
coins, a jack-nife, and a little book, 
a sort of tract, which must have ex- 
cited Esquimaux wonder. Nelsonis 
made a sort of demigod by statues, 
busts and portraits, but the irrre- 
deemable ugliness of his features, 
has defied the skill of every artist 
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to soften them. It must be across 
grievous to be borne by brethren of 
the brush and chisel, that so many 
heroes shock every rule of art by 
personal defects. In future time, 
our own Lincoln’s rugged face will 
probably be a thorn in the flesh of 
our historical painters. 

One small room is wholly devoted 
to pictures of Nelson ; in one, called 
his “immortality,” he is being carried 
to the upper world by angels, and fat 
little cherubs, who seem actually to 
puff over their labor; one of these 
holds a scroll with the words ‘‘ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his 
duty,” and the whole picture is a 
conglomeration of cherubs, tritons 
and water, surrounding one heavy 
man. One is surprised to find the 
name of Benjamin West in the cor- 
ner. It must have been one of the 
pictures that he painted to please the 
people and not himself. 

The chapel is rich in wood-carving 
and marble pavement, but the seats 
are nothing but wooden benches, 
plain and cushionless; and I could 
not but think this noble chapel might 
have spared a fluted pillar or two, 
for the comfort of the aged men that 
come every day to those hard seats. 
Behind the pulpit is an immense 
picture of ‘St. Paul casting off the 
viper,’”’ by Benjamin West, valued 
at $45,000. ; 

Over a long paved walk, bordered 
on either side by the freshest of green 
grass, we reached that part of the 
building, which was formerly a royal 
palace, but has now become the do- 
mestic part ofthe hospital. Thegreat 
hall, once the ball-room of Charles 
II, that merry and worthless king, 


‘ Who rever said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,” 


is now divided into bedrooms for the 
old pensioners ; each one has a room 
to himself, all opening into the com- 
mon hall; the doors were open, 
displaying the little devices of their 
owners to make them homelike. All 
had small pictures, and some boasted 
great store of little nick-nacks, such 
as sailors love to collect. Several 
battered old men were lounging 
about the room, one spelling out the 
newspaper, others arranging their 
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little museums ; all were quict and 
apparently happy. 

There is nothing about the room 
to remind one of the time when 
virtue went clear out of fashion for 
want of patronage under the Stuarts. 
The walls must often have looked 
down on the neglected queen, poor 
Catherine of Braganza, whom the 
lowest of her subjects could not envy, 
least of all women in the eyes of 
her husband, who forced her to treat 
courteously, the unworthy creatures 
who had supplanted her. 

Here, too, in the height of her 
glory, reigned the pretty orange-girl, 
Nell Gwin, who boasted herself, the 
“ Protestant mistress; ” perhaps she 
was more “ sinned against than sin- 
ning,” for she held her place even in 
the dying thoughts of the king. 

At the end of this great room is a 
statue of the everlasting Nelson, and 
on the pedestal lay a small dirty 
bundle, which I supposed to have 
been overlooked in the daily putting- 
to-rights, but it proved to be a pair 
of stockings, worn by Nelson on 
some remarkable occasion. Me- 
thinks, if the shades of the depart- 
ed ever revisit the earth, the ghost 
of Nelson will wear a bitter smile 
over the hero-worship, which could 
give a place of honor to his stockings 
and leave his beloved Lady Hamilton 
to die of want ! 

In a little ante-room is exhibited 
the battle of Trafalgar in miniature, 
but the room is more note-worthy as 
having furnished a hiding-place to 
Charles II before he fled to France. 

Thence we descended to the old 
men’s smoking room, without which 
no sailor could be happy. A long 
row of them were puffing away at 
their pipes, a sight for Parton and 
his “coming man.” Long tables 
and benches scoured to snowy white- 
ness, were ranged along an immense 
dining-room. Half a dozen old cooks 
in white frocks were lounging about 
the kitchen, among the enormous 
Ovens, and troughs for mixing 
bread and puddings. An old negro, 
the only one we met among the pen- 
sioners, rose to receive us and did 
the honors of his kitchen with a pom- 
pous affability never-to-be-reached 
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by a white man. Hishairand beard 
were pure white, as ifhe had stood 
uncovered in a snow storm and the 
flakes had changed to hair. 

The great tanks for tea and cocoa 
sent up a pleasant odor, and a bowl 
was filled with tea for us to taste. 
We found it very good. The allow- 
ance to one brewing is 33 lbs. for 
400 men. I know notif this is the 
same computation on a large scale 
as. that supposed to have been 
established by the first old maid, 
“Two teaspoonsful for each person 
and one for the teapot.” 

Most of the old veterans in the 
Hospital have lost a leg or an arm, 
or bear other honorable scars from 
their country’s service. They must 
have served fourteen vears in the 
navy, or have been wounded in an 
action with the enemy, before they 
can be admitted as pensioners. Ma- 
ny of them have wives outside and 
draw their rations to be shared with 
them. 

It has long been a mooted point 
whether the wives should be included 
in the hospital charity, but nothing 
has been done aboutit, and it would 
seem to be an axiom in the study of 
womankind that no great number of 
them can live together in peace. 

The quiet comfort of the hospital 
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seems to renew the lease of life 
usually given to men. One lean and 
withered old fellow hopped after us 
on his wooden leg, through several 
rooms, chirping out like a superan~ 
nuated cricket, that ‘‘ he was ninety- 
two and his wife eighty-eight, and 
they never missed their rations.” 
Everywhere, on door-steps, and 
lying on benches in sunny spots, we 
came upon these battered old hulks, 
safely moored at last; an air of 
garrulous contentment’ hung about 
them all; only one thought he did 
not have tobacco enough; but who- 
ever saw an old sailor who could be 
satisfied in that particular. The 
necessary order and discipline of so 
large an establishment cannot op- 
press them, because they have al- 
ways been used to it on ship-board. 
In the same grounds is a full-rig- 
ged ship of war, in which a school of 
boys, children of the pensioners, 18 
taught the rules of the naval service. 
Late in the afternoon we took 
steam again fo1 London, full of admir- 
ation for this noble English charity. 
The English do a thing well, if they 
do it at all, and one cannot but cher- 
ish awarm feeling toward a nation, 
which holds out such kindly arms of 
protection; to its aged and feeble 
servants.—Houwrs at Home. 
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THE HEROINE OF LAKE ERIE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The dark, stormy close of Novem- 
ber, 1854, found many vessels on 
Lake Erie, but the fortunes of one 
alone have special interest for us. 
About that time the Schooner Con- 
ductor, owned by John McLeod of 
the Provincial Parliament, a resident 
of Amherstburg, at the mouth ot the 
Detroit River, entered the lake from 
that river, bound for Port Dalhousie, 
at the mouth of the Welland Canal. 
She was heavily loaded with grain. 
Her crew consisted of Captain Hack- 
ett, a Highlander by birth, a skill- 
ful and experienced navigator, and 
six sailors. At nightfall, shortly, 
after leaving the head of the lake 
one of those terrific storms, with 


which the late autumnal navigators 
of that ‘‘ Sea of the Woods” are all 
too familiar, overtook them. The 
weather was intensely cold for the 
season ; the air was filled with snow 
and sleet; the chilled water made 
icerapidly, encumbering the schooner 
and loading down her decks and rig- 
ging. As the gale increased, the 
tops of the waves were shorn off by 
the fierce blasts, clouding the whole 
atmosphere with frozen spray, or 
what the sailors call “ spoon-drift,” 
rendering it. impossible to see any 
object a few rods distant. Driving 
helplessly before the wind, yet in the 
direction of its place of destination, 
the schooner sped through the dark- 
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ess. At last, near midnight, running 
loser than her crew supposed to the 
Janadian Shore, she struck on the 
yuter bar off Long Point Island, beat 
leavily across it, and sunk in the 
leeper water between it and the 
mner bar. The hull was entirely 
uubmerged, the waves rolling in 
leavily, and dashing over the rig- 
ying, to which the crew betook 
jhemselves. Lashed there, numb 
with cold, drenched by the pitiless 
waves, and scourged by the showers 
yf sleet driven before the wind, they 
waited for morning. The slow, 
lreadful hours wore away, and at 
ength the dubious and doubtful gray 
fa morning of tempest succeeded 
0 the utter darkness of night. 
Abigail Becker chanced at that 
aime to be in her hut with none but 
ner young children. Her husband 
was absent on the Canada shore, and 
she was left the sole adult occupant 
of the island, save the light-keeper 
ut its lower end, some fifteen miles 
off. Looking out at day-light on the 
beach in front of her door, she saw 
the shattered boat of the Conductor 
cast up by the waves. Her experience 
of storm and disaster on that danger- 
ous coast needed nothing more to 
convince her that somewhere in her 
neighborhood human life had been, or 
still was, in peril. She followed the 
southwesterly trend of the island for a 
little distance, and, peering through 
the gloom of the stormy morning, dis- 
cerned the spars of the sunken 
schooner, with what seemed to be 
human forms clinging to the rigging. 
The heart of the strong woman sunk 
within her, as she gazed upon those 
helpless fellow-creatures, so near, 
yet so unappyoachable. She had no 
boat and none could have lived on 
that wild water. After a moment's 
reflection she went back to her 
dwelling, put the smaller children in 
charge of the eldest, took with her 
an iron kettle, tin teapot, and 
matches, and returned to the beach, 
at the nearest point to the vessel ; 
and, gathering up the logs and drift- 
wood always abundant on the coast, 
kindled a great fire, and, constantly 
walking back and forth between it 
and the water, strove to intimate to 
the sufferers that they were at least 
not beyond human sympathy. As the 
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wrecked sailors looked shoreward, 
and saw, through the thick haze of 
snow and sleet, the red light of the 
fire, and the tall figure of the woman 
passing to and fro before it, a faint 
hope took the place of the utter des- 
pair, which had prompted them to 
let go their hold, and drop into the 
seething waters, that opened and 
closed about them like the jaws of 
death. But the day wore on, bringing 
no abatement of the storm that tore 
through the frail spars, and clutched 
at and tossed them as it passed, and 
drenched them with ice-cold spray, 
—a, pitiless, unrelenting horror of 
sight, sound, and touch! Atlast the 
deepening gloom told them that night 
was approaching, and night under 
such circumstances was death. 

All day long Abigail Becker had 
fed her fire, and sought to induce 
the sailors by signals—for even her 
strong voice could not reach them— 
to throw themselves into the surf, 
and trust to Providence and her for 
succor. In anticipation of this, she 
had her kettle boiling over the drift- 
wood, and her tea ready made for 
restoring warmth and life to the 
half-frozen survivors. But either they 
did not understand her, or the chance 
of rescue seemed too small to induce 
them to abandon the temporary safe- 
ty of the wreck. They clung to it 
with the desperate instinct of life 
brought face to face with death. Just 
at nightfall there was a slight break 
in the west ; a red light glared across 
the thick air, as if for one instant the 
eye of the storm looked out upon the 
ruin it had wrought, and closed again 
under lids of cloud. Taking advan- 
tage of this, the solitary watcher 
ashore made one more effort. She 
waded out into the water, every 
drop of which, asit struck the beach, 
became a particle of ice, and stretch- 
ing out and drawing in her arms, in- 
vited, by her gestures, the sailors to 
throw themselves into the waves, 
and strive to reach her. Captain 
Hackett understood her. He called 
to his mate in the rigging of the 
other mast : ‘It is our last chance. 
Iwilltry! If I live, follow me; if 
I drown, stay where youare!” With 
a great effort he got off his stiffly 
frozen overcoat, paused for one mo- 
ment in silent commendation of his 
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soul to God, and, throwing himself 
into the waves, struck out for the 
shore. Abigail Becker, breast-deep 
in the surf, awaited him. He was 
almost within her reach when the 
undertow swept him back. By a 
mighty exertion she caught hold of 
him, bore him in her strong arms out 
of the water, and, laying him down 
by her fire, warmed his chilled blood 
with copious draughts of hot tea. 
The mate, who had watched the res- 
cue, now followed, and the captain, 
partially restored, insisted, upon 
aiding him. As the former neared 
the shore, the recoiling water baffled 
him. Captain Hackett caught hold 
of him, but the undertow swept them 
both away, locked in each other’s 
arms. The brave woman plunged 
after them, and, with the strength 
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of a giantess, bore them, clinging t¢ 
each other, to the shore, and up t¢ 
her fire. The five sailors followed 
in succession, and were all rescued 
in the same way. 

A few days after, Captain Hackett 
and his crew were taken off Long 
Point by a passing vessel; and Abi- 
gail Becker resumed her simple daily 
duties without dreaming that she had 
done anything extraordinary enough 
to win for her the world’s notice. In 
her struggle every day for food and 
warmth for her children, she had ne 
leisure for the indulgence of self. 
congratulation. Like the woman of 
Scripture, she had only ‘‘ done what 
she could, ” in the terrible exigency 
that had broken the dreary monotony 
of her life.—Atlantic Monthly. 


re re 


A MARINE CANDLE. 


In a recent number of Once a Week 
is an account of a curious fish found in 
the waters bordering on the north- 
western portions of our continent, 
which seems as another of the con- 
stantly recurring illustrations of the 
generosity with which nature pro- 
vides for the especial wants of the 
inhabitants of each portion of the 
earth: 

“There is found on the coasts of 
British Columbia, Russian America, 
and Vancouver’s Island, alittle fish 
not larger than a smelt, clad in glit- 
tering armor, which is fat almost 
beyond conception. It is popularly 
known as the candle-fish, but its 
scientific name is Salmo Pacificus. 
Mr. Lord has carefully studied the 
habits and manners of this fish, and 
the uses to which it may be applied. 
Living with the Indians, he joined 
their excursions against the candle- 
fish, which, sporting in the moon 
light on the surface, gave to the wa- 
ters the resemblance of a vast sheet 
of pearly waves. To catch them, 
the Indians use a monster comb or 
rake, six or eight feet long, composed 
of a piece of pine-wood, with teeth 
made of bone, if sharp pointed nails 


are not to be procured. The canoe 
being paddled by one Indian close 
to the shoal, the other sweeps the 
rake through the mass, and brings it 
to the surface, teeth upward, with 
usually one, and often three or four, 
fish impaled on each tooth. By the 
repetiton of this process, many ca- 
noes are soon filled. The cargoes 
being landed, the further charge de- 
volves on the squaws, who have to 
do the curing, drying, and oil-mak- 
ing. Tney do not in any way clean 
the fish, but simply pass long smooth 
sticks through their eyes, skewering 
on each stick as many as it will hold, 
and then lashing another piece trans- 
versely at the ends to prevent them 
from slipping off the skewer. The 
fish are then dried and smokee 
by being suspended in the thick 
atmosphere at the top of the sheds, 
and this smoke is sufficient to pre- 
serve them fresh without salting—e 
process which the Indians never ap- 
ply to fish. When dry they are 
carefully packed in cases of bark, o1 
rushes, and are stowed away out of 
reach of children or dogs till winter. 
‘I have never, ’says Mr. Lord, ‘ seen 
any fish half as fat and as good fo1 
Arctic winter food as these little can- 
dle-fish. It is next to impossible tc 
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oil or fry them, for they melt com- 
letely into oil.’ They are so mar- 
ellously fat that the natives use 
1em as lamps for lighting their 
Wdges. For this purpose the dried 
sh is perforated from head to tail 
y a piece of rush-pith by means of 

long needle made of hard wood. 
‘he wick is then lighted, and the fish 
urns steadily, with a sufficiently 
ood light to read by. The candle- 
tick is a bit of wood split at one 
nd, with the fish inserted in the 
left. 

“ When by heat and pressure these 
ttle fishes are transfurmed into ali- 
uid oil, and the Indian drinks them 
istead of burning them, he supplies 
is own body with a highly carbona- 
eous fuel, which is burned slowly 
1 his lungs and keeps up his animal 
eat. Without a full supply of some 
uch food, he would perish in the 
old of along northern winter. 

“ When a sufficient supply of fish 
as been dried and put by for the 
rinter’s food, the remainder is piled 
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in heaps till the fish are partly de- 
composed, for the purpose of being 
converted into oil. The method of 
extracting the oil is very primitive. 
Five or six large fires are made, and 
in each fire are a number of large 
round pebbles, to be made very hot. 
By each fire are four large square 
boxes made of the wood of the pine. 
A squaw piles in each box a layer of 
fish,covers them with cold water, and 
adds five or six of the heated stones. 
When the steam has cleared away, 
small pieces of wood are laid on the 
stones ; then more fish, more water, 
more stones, and more layers of wood, 
and so on, until the box is filled. 
The oil-maker now takes all the li- 
quid from this box, and proceeds to 
fill another box, using this oily liquid 
for the second box in place of water, 
From the surface of the contents of 
this box, the floating oil is skimmed 
off. “One very small tribe often 
makes as much as seven hundred 
weight of oil.” 


es 


THE EARTHQUAKE REGION. 


Will the earthquake in all its ter- 
ors ever visit us? Will our cities 
ver be shorn of their prosperity, 
educed to heaps of crumbling ruins, 
nd made as desolate as deserted 
fessina? Must our teeming ports 
e swept by great tidal waves, while 
heir gay and busy throngs ar hur- 
ied fur into the deep, and sea-mon- 
ters sport in their shattered man- 
ion? Is New York ever to be hum- 
led as was commercial Lisbon iu the 
ust century, of Pittsburg and Chi- 
ago tossed from their foundations 
ike the wealthy cities of the Cala- 
rian plain? Must San Francisco 
ecome anew Callao, and sink into 
,mound of sand beneath the raging 
vaves of the treacherous Pacific? If 
ve have ever fora moment enter- 
ained such fears, history at once 
eassures us. History, mother of 
cience, points to the unchanging 
mity of natures. Man and his crea- 
ions vary, fade, aud die. Great 
mpires fall before moral revolu- 
ions; wealthy cities sink into soli- 


tudes with the revulsions of commerce 
and the alterations in the course of 
trade; nations that were once strong 
in intellect and vigorous with the 
elements of progress have become 
the prey of savages and barbarians ; 
and all that is human is liable to 
change. Not so the divine ‘work. 
The laws of nature are immutable. 
From age to age the monsoons have 
blown acroos the Indiin seas, and 
the Gulf-stream pierced the Atlantic 
with its tepid wave; the stars rise 
and set as they did of old; the sea- 
sons come with their wonted regu- 
lavity, and summer feeds us every 
year as it fed the Assyrians and the 
Greeks ; the ocean keeps its appoint- 
ed bounds; the tides ebb and flow 
with calm monotony; and the great 
sun, whether gas or fire, cloud or . 
comet, is always the same to us. And 
hence history assures us that even 
the terrible earthquake is bound by 
the unchanging laws of nature to a 
single path, from whichit is not per- 
mitted to diverge. 
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And history marks out upon the 
map of the world where that path 
lies. It is one so nicely defined and 
delicately drawn as to produce the 
most striking distinctions; yet it is 
as clear as the Gulf-Stream and regu- 
lar as the monsoons. Rome and 
Naples, for example, lie close to the 
path of the earthquake, and have 
been subject to slight shocks for 
centuries, yet they are probably as 
safe as London or Paris; Messina lies 
above the path, and has been torn by 
frequent convulsions. It winds sinu- 
ously under the seas, visiting certain 
islands with disaster, and wholly 
sparing others. It penetrates to the 
northern latitude of Niphon, Kam- 
schatka, and the Artic mountains; 
it reaches to Lower California. Yet 
San Francisco is as safe as Rome or 
Florence, and the North Pacific shore 
as the coast of England. History, 
in fact, assures us that ours is not 
one of the lands of earthquake; that 
our exemption from. its terrors is as 
certain as that the seasons will not 
vary or the summer fail to come; 


that maternal nature has sheltered — 


us from the destroyer that we may 
enjoy her gifts at leisure and unfold 
her vast resources by incessant toil; 
and that He who holds the earth- 
quake in check has ordained that 
we may do His work unimpeded by 
the perpetual horror that broods 
over other lands. 


> e ~<a 
Bursting of a Glacier. 


A correspor dent of a London paper 
gives the following account of a sin- 
gular occurrence at Chamounix, Swit- 
zerland, on July 23:—‘‘At ten minntes 
to five a dark cloud overshadowed 
the valley of Chamounix, a peal of 
thunder was heard, and then a con- 
tinuous roar that awakened every 
one in the village, and caused every 
eye to strain itself in the direction of 
the Aiguille Blaitiere. At this mo- 
ment no sign could be seen of the 
cause of so much commotion. Pres- 
ently a putf of smoke, as it so appear- 
ed on the crest of the mountain that 
supports the Glacier des Pelerius, 
raised the ery that the glacier had 
burst, bringing with it part of the 
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moraine that had kept it within 
bounds. 4d 

“The peasants of the valley were 
rushing to and fro, driving the cat- 
tle into safe quarters, and then all 
eyes were watching one of the most 
glorious sights the visitor to Cham- 
ounix could desire to see. My pen 
is too weak to describe the commotion 
this mighty avalanche created, every 
moment adding fuel to its course, 
tossing up clouds of spray, bringing 
with it pine trees, huge boulders, 
rude bridges, and deserted chalets, 
until it reached the pretty Cascade 
du Dard, when the noise was most 
deafening. The falling mass here, 
filling the gully, and gaining speed 
at every exertion, left the course the 
stream usually takes, and tearing 
down pine trees, opened an im- 
mense track, and overflowed the 
meadows and gardens of the Hotel 
Royal, destroying whole fields of 
barley and potatoes, and, after 
spending its fury for twenty minutes 
on meadow and peasant land, this 
muddy mass formed itself into a large 
lake, which will remain some time, 
to be regarded by tourists as an event 
which is very rare in the valley of 
the Chamounix.” 


—___—<> 0<>_____ 


The Old Scotch Woman’s Faith. 


By the side of a rippling brook, in 
one of the secluded glens of Scotland, 
there stands a low, mud-thatched 
cottage, with its neat honeysuckle 
porch facing the south. Beneath 
this humble roof, on a snow-white 
bed, lay, not long ago, old Nanny, 
the Scotch woman, patiently and 
cheerfully awaiting the moment when 
her happy spirit would take its flight 
to ‘‘mansions in the skies;” expe- 
riencing, with holy Paul, ‘“‘ We know 
that if our earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
By her bedside, on a small table, lay 
her spectacles, and her well-thumb- 
ed Bible—‘ her barrel and her cruse, 
as she used to call it—from which 
she daily, yea, hourly, spiritually fed 
on the * Bread of Life.” A young 
minister frequently called to sce her 
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[fe loved to listen to her simple ex- 
ressions of Bible truths; for when 
he spoke of her ‘‘ inheritance, incor- 
uptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
ot away,” it seemed but alittle way 
ff, and the listener almost fancied 
e heard the redeemed in heaven 
aying, “ Unto him that loved us, 
nd washed us from our sins in His 
wn blood.” 

One day the young minister put 
0 the happy saint the following 
tartling question: ‘‘ Now, Nanny,” 
ve said, ‘‘ what if, after all your 
yraying, and watching, and waiting, 
x0d should suffer your soul to be 
ternally lost?’ Pious Nanny rais- 
d herself on her elbow, and turning 
o him a wistful look, laid her right 
and on the “‘ precious Bible” which 
ay open before her, and quietly re- 
lied ; ‘‘ Ae, dearie me, is that a’ the 
ength you hae got yet, man?” and 
hen continued, her eyes sparkling 
vith almost heavenly brightness, 
‘God would hae the greatest loss.— 
oor Nannie would but lose her soul, 
nd that would be a great loss in- 
leed; but God would lose His honor 
nd His character. Haven't I hung 
ny soul upon his ‘exceeding great 
nd precious promises’? and if He 
yrak’ His word He would make Him- 
elf a liar, AND A’ THE UNIVERSE 
VOULD RUSH INTO CONFUSION!” 

Thus spake the old Scotch pilgrim. 
[These were among the last words 
hat fell from her dying lips; and 
nost precious words they were—like 
‘apples of gold in baskets of silver.” 
Let the reader consider them. They 
upply to every step of the pilgrim 
path, from the first to the last. 

By faith the old Scotch woman had 
cast her soul’s salvation upon God’s 
promise in Christ by the Gospel.— 
She knew that His dear Son had said, 
‘He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on Him that sent me, HaTH 
everlasting life, and shall not come 
mto condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life.’ She knew that 
God had said, ‘‘ By Him (Christ) all 
that believe are justified from all 
things; ” that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from 
ALL s1n;” for. ‘‘ He bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree.” This 
was the first step. And all through 
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life the Scotch pilgrim hung upon 
His ‘exceeding great and precious 
promises,” for all things and in every 
hour of need. The divine argument 
of Romans viii. was hers by faith :— 
‘“He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things?” In every sorrow she 
had found Him a “ very present help 
in trouble; ” and now, about to leave 
the weary wilderness for her ever- 
lasting home, could she think that 
He would prove unfaithful to His 
word? No. Sooner than poor old 
Nanny’s soul be lost, God’s honor, 
God's character, Gop HIMSELF must 
be overturned, and ‘a’ THE UNI- 
VERSE RUSH INTO CONFUSION!” Dear 
old pilgrim ! A. H. 
el 
Beautiful Simile. 


An Alpine hunter, ascending Mont 
Blane, in passing over the Mer de 
Glace, lost his hold and slipped into 
one of those frightful crevasses by 
which the sea of ice is cleft to its 
foundations. By catching himself 
in his swift descent against the 
points of rocks and projecting spurs 
of ice, he broke his fall, so that he 
reached the bottom alive, but only 
to face death in a more terrible 
form. On either hand the icy walls 
rose up to heaven, above which he 
saw only a strip of blue sky. At his 
feet trickled a little stream, formed 
from the slowly melting glacier. 
There was but one possible chance 
of escape—to follow this rivulet, 
which might lead to some unknown 
crevice or passage. In silence and 
terror he picked his way, down, 
down the mountain side, till his 
further advance was stopped by a 
giant cliff that rose up before him, 
while the river rolled darkly below. 
He heard the roaring of the waters, 
which seemed to wait for him. What 
should he do? Death was beside 
him and behind him, and he might 
fear before him. There was no time 
for reflection or delay. He paused 
but an instant, and plunged into the 
stream. One minute of breathless 
suspense—a sense of darkness and 
coldness, and yet of swift motion, as 
if he were gliding through the shades 
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below—and then a light began to 
glimmer faintly in the waters, and 
the next instant he was amid the 
green fields and the flowers and the 
summer sunshine of the vale of Cha- 
mouny. 

So it is when believers die. They 
come to the bank of the river, and it 
is cold and dark. Nature shrinks 
from the fatal plunge. Yet one chil- 
ling moment, and all fear is left be- 
hind, and the Christian is amid the 
fields of the paradise of God. 
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The Soul Anchored Fast to Christ. 


Tossing on the billow, 
Rocking in the blast, 
Sickening on the pillow. 


Verging toward the last— 
While the tempest rages, 
To the Rock of Ages 

I am anchored fast. 


Skies all clad in sable, 
Storm-clouds scudding past— 
Clinging to the cable, 
IT am anchored fast. 


Gone each earthly treasure, 
Cut away each mast, 

Vanished earthly pleasure— 
Still I’m anchored fast. 


Sorrows multiplying, 
Prospects overcast— 

Weeping, groaning, sighing, 
Still I’m anchored fast. 


Swiftly to my grave-bed 
Iam making haste; 

Trembling neath the death-dread, 
Still I’m anchored fast. 


+ —~> ea 


Who Is Your Master ? 


Is it sin: that is but another name 
for Satan. Do you know the wages 
of this master? It is death. 

Does the service seem easy ? 

The way of the transgressor is 
hard : his pleasures all turn to pain ; 
his sweets are but bitterness. 

Will you yield yourselves servants 
to obey a deceiver,—one whi will 
give you a serpent for a fish, and 
stones for bread ? r 

Will a momentary gratification 
compensate for an eternity of regret 
and sorrow ? 
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There is so blessed an alternative! 
The choice lies within your own 
power. 

A gracious Saviour stretches out 
his hands all the day long to you. 
He tells you, ‘‘ My yoke is easy, and 
my burden light.” He speaks of the 
many mansions provided for those 
who take his yoke upon them, and of 
the glorious place preparing for 
them above if they will but love and 
obey him. 

Oh! it is joy to be the servant of 
this good Master. 

I know, because I have been bound 
unto him from my childhood; and, 
amid all my unfaithfulness, there has 
been no austere look or word, but 
rather the pleading of a parent with 
a wayward child. ‘‘ Come, now and 
let us reason together.” ‘Return 
unto me.” ‘If you love me, keep 
my commandments.” 

I love thee, O Lord! Help me to 
be ever willing and obedient in thy 
service.—Christian Banner. 


—_____<—<>-0<__— 


*“* My Substitute.” 


‘“¢ When I wasa boy at school,” said 
a distinguished speaker to a deeply 
solemnized audience, “I saw a sight 
that I never can forget—a man tied 
to a cart, and dragged before the 
people’s eyes through the streets of 
my native town, his back torn and 
bleeding from the lash. It was a 
shameful punishment. For many of- 
fences? No, for one offence. Did 
any of the townsmen offer to divide 
the lashes with him? No; he who 
committed the offence bore the pen- 
alty all alone. It was the penalty of 
a changing human law; for it was 
the last instance of its infliction. 

“When I was a student at the uni- 
versity, I saw another sight J never 
can forget—a man brought out to die. 
His arms were pinioned, his face was 
already pale as death—thousands of 
eager eyes were on him as he came 
up from the jail in sight. Did any 
man ask to die in his room? Did 
any friend loose the rope, and say, 
‘Put it round my neck, I die in- 
stead?’ No; he underwent the sen- 
tence of the law. For many offences? 
No, for one offence. He had stolena 
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money parcel from astage-coach. He 
broke the law at one point, and died 
for it. It was the penalty of a chang- 
ing human la~ in this case also; it 
was the last instance of capital pun- 
ishment being inflicted for that of- 
fence. 

“T saw another sight—it matters 
not when—myself a sinner stand- 
ing on the brink of ruin, deserv- 
ing naught but hell. For one sin ? 
No, for many, many sins, commit- 
ted against the unchanging laws 
of God. But again I looked, and 
saw Jesus, my Substitute, scourged 
in my stead, and dying on the cross 
for me. I looked, and cried, and 
was forgiven. And it seemed to me 
to be my duty to tell you of that 
Saviour, to see if you will not also 
LOOK AND LIVE. 


‘Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He ? 

By theeyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dewed brow, 
Son of Man! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon the accursed tree. 

Dread and awful, who is He? 

By the sun at noonday pale, 

Shivering rocks and rending veil, 

By earth that trembles at His doom, 

By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden promised ere He died 

To the felon at His side, 

Lord! our suppliant knees we_bow, 
Son of God! ’tis Thou, ’tis Thou !’”’ 
<0 << 
Being his own Pilot. 


A bright boy who loved the sea en- 
tered on 4 sailor’s life when very 
young. He rose to quick promotion, 
and while quite a young man was 
made the master of a ship. One day 
a passenger spoke to him upon the 
voyage, and asked if he should an. 
chor off a certain headland, suppos- 
ing he would anchor there and tele- 
graph for a pilot to take the vessel 
into port. 

‘Another! no, not I. I mean to 
be in dock with the morning tide.’ 

‘I thought, perhaps, you would 
signal for a pilot.’ 
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‘IT am my own pilot,’ was the curt 

reply. 
_ Intent upon reaching port by morn- 
ing, he took a narrow channel to save 
distance. Old, bronzed, and gray- 
headed seamen turned their swarthy 
faces to the sky, which boded squally 
weather, and shook their heads. Cau- 
tious passengers went to the young 
Captain and besought him to take 
the wider course, but he only laugh- 
ed at their fears and repeated his 
promise to be in dock at day-break. 
We need not pause to dramatize a 
storm at sea; the alarm of breakers 
shouted hoarsely through the wind 
and the wild orders to get the life 
boats manned. Enough to say that 
the captain was ashore earlier than 
he promised—tossed sportively upon 
some weedy beech, a dead thing that 
the waves were weary of—a toy that 
the tempest was tired of playing with, 
and his queenly ship and costly 
freight were scattered over the surfy 
acres of an angry sea. How was this ? 
The glory of that young man was his 
strength; but he was his own pilot. 
His own pilot! There was his blun- 
der—fatal, suicidal blunder. 

O, beware of being your own pi- 
lot. Take on board the true and able 
Pilot, who can stride upon those 
waves, who can speak, ‘ Peace, be 
still,’ to that rough Boreas, so that 
‘with Christ in the vessel you may 
smile at the storm.’ To be emptied 
of self, that is your need. Send a 
message to heaven for help. Tele- 
graph fora pilot. You won’t ask in 
vain. And encouraged by the help 
that is vouchsafed once, you will ask 
again and again, and seek grace to 
help in every time of need.—Christian 
Instructor. 


rt > 
A Mother’s Letter. 


My dear son: I am with you in 
spirit very often. I may say you are 
my last thought at night and the first 
in the morning. God witnesses my 
tears for you daily; for I know that 
there are perils at hand, and that 
you areexposed tothem. You know 
what ‘perils’ I allude to, my be- 
loved child. With the Bible, God’s 
word, before me, declaring that 
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those who are drawn into these perils 
“ shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” is it any wonder that I a 
anxious about you? that I weep for 
you? that I entreat God to save your 
never-dying soul ? 

Suppose that when Noah had en- 
tered the ark he had seen one of his 
sons standing outside, believing that 
his father was under a delusion, and 
that he, the son, was on safe ground, 
with what horror would that ‘‘ preach- 
er of righteousness’? have looked on 
his perishing child! Just so I feel. 
I feel that Iam safe; that as a poor 
sinner, I have come to Jesus, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me, 
and washed me from my sins in his 
own blood; but I see one, as dear to 
meas my own soul, still living ‘* with- 
out God in the world,” still on the 
side of those who say, ‘‘ We will not 
have this man to reign over us.” 

Sometimes I read that father’s 
agonizing cry, ‘‘O Absalom, Absa- 
lom, my son, my son, would to God 
I had died for thee,” and I feel the 
same kind of agony. David did not 
utter that wailing because Absalom 
had been disobedient, rebellious, and 
perished while seeking to dethrone 
his father; but that father’s heart was 
agonized because that son had gone 
suddenly to judgment, with all his 
sins unrepented of. You too may be 
called suddenly to judgment. Are 
you ready to meet your Creator, your 
Preserver, your Benefactor ? 

The year opened on many who are 
young and well and joyous; but 
when it closes the grave will be their 
home—their day of probation will be 
over for ever. 

I hope, my dear son, you will not 
feel offended with me for this expres- 
sion of my fears and your danger. 
You cannot say, ‘‘ No man careth for 
my soul.” I feel as if I could lay 
down my life to save it. Now yield 
yourself to Christ. God will help 
you if you will make the effort. He 
is waiting to be gracious. 

“ Behold astranger at the door ! 

He gently knocks—has knocked before ; 
Has waited long—is waiting still: 
You treat no other friend so ill.” 

Your affectionate mother, ** *— 

Messenger, 
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The Power of Habit.—Rum and To- 


pacco. 


The power of habit like that of the screw, 
Brings a like pressure on Gentile and Jew : 
The more it is turned, the harder it pinches, 
Securing its victims, and killing by inches. 


The power of strong drink, or that of the weed 
Which is the strongest? t’is not yet agreed ; 
But certainly, both are most excellent schools, 
To graduate dupes, dunces, and fools. 


Just look at the men who make themselves — 


slaves 
To appetites deadly, and dig their own graves; 
Who make themselves feetid as African goats, 
And often as silly as bald-headed coots. 


The one takes the whiskey, the other the weed; — 


The one goes to nothing, the other to seed, 


The one is scorched inside, the other smoked out; — 


The one turns a lunatic, the other a lout, 


The shrine of the one is the Alcohol still, 
The other grinds incense in a narcotic mill ; 


They steam, and they smoke, and worship their | 


gods, 
Till habit heaps on them her heaviest sods. 
J. S. 
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_ The Late John Ogle, Jr. 
The resolutions of respect to the 


memory of John Ogle, Jr., which fol- 


low this notice, relate to one whose 
memory will long be fragrant in the 
Island where most of his life was 
spent. Ten years ago, Mr. Ogle 
began to study for the ministry, de- 
fraying most of his expenses by his 
own efforts. He graduated with 
honor at the University of this city ; 
then entered the Union Theological 
Seminary, maintaining himself at the 
same time by: keeping a private 
school at Stapleton, S. I. Two years 
ago he received the appointment of 
Chaplain of the Seamen’s Retreat, 


whose duties he faithfully performed 


while also attending to his studies 
and his school. 
Retreat were greatly blessed, not 
only to the comfort of God’s people 
but to the conversion of souls. 

A few weeks ago the writer of this 


His labors at the 
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- sketch was invited to administer the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper to 
~ one who had been led to Christ while 
an inmate of the Retreat, and who 
died in the assurance of hope short- 
ly after he thus professed his faith 
in Christ. But a short time after 
he was again requested to admin- 
ister the same holy ordinance in the 
chapel, and among those who receiv- 


edit at that time was another who 


but lately been converted, and who 
on the eve of leaving the hospital 
thus gave his public testimony to 
the truths of religion. 


Mr. Ogle was looking forward with 
_ deep interest, as were all his friends, 
to the time when he should te li- 
- censed to preach the Gospel. On the 
week that most of his class-mates 
were before the Presbytery for licen- 
sure, he was laid aside by the hand 
of a disease whichin a few days 
ended his mortal life. Among the 
victims of the James Foster who found. 
their way to the hospital, several 
were stricken down with typhus 
fever. The attention of Mr. Ogle to 
these were unremitting, and he was 
himself, at length, attacked with the 
same malignant disease. 


On the morning of his death, he 
awoke to full consciousness from the 
delirium of the previous days, and 
gave utterance to the confidence of 
his heart in the love and grace of his 
Saviour, and so passed away in good 
hope thorugh faith. His funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of his 
friends. Rev. Dr. Rockwell, of the 
Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Eccles- 
ton of St. John’s, Episcopal, conduct 
ed the services and bore living testi- 
mony to their respect and affection 
for the departed. He was borne to 
his grave at New York by his class- 
mates of the Seminary, and it is pro- 
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posed to erect a monument to his 

memory. He has left a noble record 

of unswerving fidelity and earnest 
devotion to his Master and the work 
he had given hem to do. 

Resolutions in relation to the decease 
of the Chaplain, passed at a@ meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of the 
Seamen’s Retreat, S. Iy April 17, 
1869. 

Whereas, It hath pleased God to cut 
down by fell disease the Chaplain of 
the Seamen’s Retreat, John Ogle, 
Jr.,in the midst of his usefulness and 
in the prime and vigor of his life, 
Therefore, Resolve, That while sor- 
rowing deeply at his sudden and un- 
timely death we cannot gainsay or 
question the visdum and goodness 
of Him in whose “ hand are the issues 
of life,” and who “ doeth all things 
after the counsel of His own will.” 


Resolved, That we cherish the 
memory of Mr. Ogle’s many excellent 
qualities of mind and heart, all of 
which preeminently fitted him to be 
an honored and successful teacher 
and leader in the church of Christ ; 


Resolved, That his career as a stu- 
dent qualifying himself for the work 
of the ministry, raising himself up, 
almost unaided, by the force of his 
own will and genius against great 
obstacles, to a high position as a 
scholar of rare attainments, as an 
orator of no mean order, and as a 
teacher of the young, unrivalled in 
the community in which he lived, 
furnishes a striking illustration of 
what real force of character may 
achieve, and a high incentive to 
young men to follow in his footsteps; 

Resolved, That his unflinching cour- 
age in facing danger, unappalled 
while seeking to fulfil his ministry 
among the sick and dying who were 
smitten with the pestilence, stamps 
him asa martyr to duty. Thus falling 
at his post ‘n the fearless perform- 
ance of his Christian work, we regard 
his demise, although a public and 
most painful calamity, as one which 
in the noblest sense is truly sublime 
and glorious ; 


Resolved, That our tenderest sym- 
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pathies are extended to the bereaved 
family of which he was the pride and 
the stay ; 

Resolved, That a copy of the fore- 
going resolutions be sent to the fam- 
ily of the deceased “and published 
in the Saitor'’s MAGAZINE. 


——__—> e <____— 
( For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 
A Reminiscence of Missionary Work 
among Seamen. 

Whilst in the employ of the Phila- 
delphia Bible Society, as their mis- 
sionary among seamen, finding the 
sailors of a bark supplied with the 
good book, I enquired for the mate. 
One of them said, ‘‘the mate is in 
the cabin, but he does not want to 
see you.” ‘If that is the case (I 
replied,) he is the very man I want 
to see.”. I at once went to the cabin 
and introduced my business by ask- 
ing if he had a Bible. He replied 
that he had, but seldom used it. I 
then spent half an hour in trying to 
explain to him why he should read 
the Bible, and urging him to profit 
by the important truths it contained. 
He appeared very restless during our 
interview, and in various ways eyinc- 
ed his desire to get rid of me. I 
saw this man again about a year af- 
terwards, as I was visiting the same 
wharf. He was busy measuring a 
box, but happening to look up, and 
seeing me, he dropped his measuring 
stick, and seizing my hand he ex- 
pressed great pleasure in meeting 
me. Perceiving that I did nol fully 
recognize him he said, “ What! do 
you not remember me? I shall never 
forget you. Do you not remember 
that you spent half an hour in my cab- 
in about a year ago, telling me what a 
sinner I was, and that Jesus Christ 
was the only Saviour, and that my 
only hope lay in believing on him. 
I then thought that you was the most 
impertinent man that I had ever met 
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with, I thought that you had no right 
to come to my cabin and talk to me 
in that way, I absolutely cursed you 
in my heart, and almost started two 
or three times to send you up the 
companion way faster than you came | 
down, but I now thank God that I 
did not molest you, and that you 
was not driven away by my rude- 
ness until you had delivered your 
message. I was brought under con-— 
viction as a sinner whilst you were 
talking to me, but my unregenerate_ 
heart rebelled against the humbling 
doctrines of the cross. I hated them 
and I hated you, who first called my 
attention to them, and tbe very 
depths of my wicked nature were so 
stirred up that I drank to intoxica- 
tion as soon as you left me, and tried 
for several days to drown the admo- 
nitions of my conscience by a con- 
tinued resort to the bottle, visiting 
the theatre, gambling, and rushing 
into all sorts of bad company. Find- 
ing that this course of life rather in- 
creased than removed my uneasi- 
ness, I desperately resolved to try to 
be good. I commenced to read the 
Bible and to pray, I would succeed 
in quitting the use of profane lan- 
guage for a short time, then some- 
thing would occur to vex me and I 
would break out again, and swear 
worse than ever. Finally, finding 
that all my own contrivances were 
of no avail, and that I felt worse in- 
stead of better, I did just as you told 
me to do. I humbly confessed my 
sinfulness and helplessness, and sought 
and found pardon through the merits 
of Christ. Then J found that I could . 
quit the use of profane language, 
that the Bible was a very pleasant 
daily companion, and that I had 
something more to toil for than the 
mere acquisition of worldly wealth, 
or the gratifying and pampering of 
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wy sinful lusts and passions, and 
Ihave found Jesus so far to be a 
good master, and in areview of the 
way he has led me, I have resolved 
by his grace to be a humble and faith- 
ful worker for him while he contin- 
ues me on earth.” Brother sailor go 
thou and do likewise. JepkberGr. 
3 0<___ 
“Exactly to My Mind. ” 

Rey. J. A. Swaney, of Talcahuano, 
Chili, writes under date January 27, 
as follows: 


“T have had a theory in regard to 
the management of a crew, which I 
have never seen reduced to practice, 
till I was on board the Valparaiso, 
Captain Ritchie, who does every 
_thing exactly to my mind. There is 
no boisterous language on the ship. 
All commands are given through the 
mate quietly; no punishment, no 
harsh treatment is needed. The 
Captain has religious service every 
Sabbath at 42. m., when hymns are 
sung, the Scriptures read and prayer 
offered. There has been only one 
exception in nine years, that of an 
infidel. At first some stayed away, 
but immediately after his opening 
service the Captain went into the 
fore-castle and told them that he had 
made a solemn vow, that as long as 
he was master of a vessel, no crew 
should ever sail with him, without 
hearing of “the plan of salvation 
through Christ. He told them he 
was not tired, and would have the 
service over, right there. He then 
read the Scriptures and prayed with 
them. ‘Now, (said he) hereafter 
you can either come aft or I will come 
forward. The only difference will be, 
whether I am to walk here, or you 
there.” ‘‘ No, Captain, (they replied) 
we shall be sorry to grieve you or 
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give ‘you any trouble. We were 
angry, because we thought the mate 
did not treat us well. But we will 
go aft on Sunday and not again treat 
you, as we did to-day.” There was 
no trouble after that. Beside this 
service there is a Bible class on Sab- 
bath evening for all who wish to at- 
tend, and about all attend. There 
is also a Wednesday evening lecture. 


The principle underlying the Cap- 
tain’s conduct involves the responsi- 
bility of carrying men away from the 
means of grace and giving them none 
on shipboard. 


As might be expected, Captain 
Ritchie has been the instrument of 
leading many to Christ.” 

—___—__-eo—_____ 


A Model Ship Owner. 


As the admirably appointed ship 
Baltic, bound for San Francisco, was 
being towed out to sea a few days 
since, the pride of all on board, a 
gentleman of the party going down 
the bay with her, noticed the need- 
lessly rough ways of the boatswain. 
Among other things he saw him kick- 
ing at one of the ship’s boys and was 
shocked with his gross profanity.— 
Going to the Captain he expressed 
his fears that he had a bad man in 
the boatswain and would probably 
have trouble with him, and explained 
himself by relating what he had just 
seen and heard. 

The Captain, not a little disturbed 
by all this, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, asked the gentleman, to speak 
to the boatswain, thinking that, 
parhaps, a word of admonition just 
then might do good. Upon this the 
gentleman approached the boatswain, 
and touching him on the shoulder, 
drew him aside and said very kindly, 
““My friend, we have a very fine 
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ship here; a grand set of officers. 
The captain and his mates are ex- 
cellent and efficient men, and you 
are the boatswain, and as such have 
a very responsible position, and you 
too ought to be a good man. But, I 
am sorry to say, I hear you swearing 
at your men, and just now saw you 
abusing one of your boys, all which 
was both needless aud wrong. Now 
I have only to say that this must be 
stopped. The steamer alongside is 
going back to the city directly, and 
unless you can make up your mind 
at once to cease swearing at your men 
and to treat them kindly and like 
human beings, you must take your 
luggage and quit the ship.” ‘ Quit 
the ship!” says the boatswain; ‘‘who 
are you to talk to me in this way ?” 
“T AM THE OWNER OF THE SHIP,” 
replied the gentleman, ‘‘and will give 
you but a moment to. decide which 
you will do, either to change your 
course or go ashore.” 

As might have been expected, this 
brought the boatswain to terms ; and, 
with an apology for what had passed 
he promised to do differently, and 
for the reproof, went about his work 
a chastened and doubtless a better 
man. 

Lf all ship-owners would take a like 
interest in the character and habits of 
the men to whom they entrust their 
property at sea, it would be well for 
the men, and also well for themselves 
and for every interest concerned. 

a 
Emigration. 


The Commissioners of Emigration: 
report that the number of passengers 
who had arrived from Ist January 
to May 5 was 53,008, and since the 
latter date, to May 12, an accession 
of 12,169 had reached these shores, 
making in all 65,177 against 51,278 
at the same period last year. 
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The Conversion of a Sailor. 

One of our missionaries, Brother 
Helland, was recently preaching ont 
the character of Christ as a presentt 
Saviour, and of the ministry of an-- 
gels in their relation to us. While: 
referring to them as now waiting to» 
bear the tidings that a penitent was; 
coming, he cried, “Stop Gabriel!! 
there may be a poor sinner here just! 
ready to repent.” At that momentat 
Russian Finn arose and started for: 
the altar, followed by a converted | 
brother of his who was in the con-- 
gregation, and who now called oni 
the congregation to unite with him {| 
in pleading with the Lord that his: 
brother might obtain pardon. This: 
scene committed all hearts to the one + 
work, and with a united faith they ~ 
pleaded until the captive was set at: 
liberty. 


Se eee 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St 
Mr. Alexander. the new Superin- - 
tendent, reports as having received 
from Mr. Cassidy, on taking charge ¢ 
of the institution April L5th, twenty- - 
eight boarders, who had arrived there ¢ 
during the previous fortnight. Since: 
that time to the Ist of May, there had ! 
been fifty-four arrivals. These, to-- 
gether, had deposited $1150, of which 1 
$269 were sent to relatives, and the: 
balance placed in Savings’ Banks. 
The repairs now making at the: 
Home, will greatly add to the com- - 
fort of the boarders and increase its i 
attractiveness. The religious ser-: 
vices at the Home are well attended | 
and doing good. 3 
0 
Colored Sailors’ Home, 2 Dover St. 
Mr. Powell reports as at his house, 
during the month of April, fifty-one | 
temperate, decent, respectable color- | 
ed seamen, several of whomare Bi- 
ble-readers and church-goers. 
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Position of the Planets for June. 


Mercury rises in daylight through: 
out this month; and it is an evening 
star until the 21st, setting 2h. after 
the sun at the beginning and with it 
at the end of the month. It is sta- 
tionary among the stars on the night 
of the 11th and in conjunction with 
Venus on the afternoon of the 17th. 


VENUS is an evening star, setting 
shortly after the sun during the 
month, and is favorably situated 
‘toward the end. Itrises in daylight 
throughout this month, and during 
the early evening hours of the 10th 
_is close to the moon. 


Mars rises about 11 h. 50 m. A. Mm. 
at the beginning of the month, and 
an hour earlier at the end, setting 
| about midnight throughout the 
' month. On the night of the 15th it 
is near the moon. 


JUPITER rises at the beginning of 
the month about 2h. 30 m. a. m. and 


- half an hour later at the end. Setting 


about 4 h. p. mM. throughout the 
month, therefore is not favorably si- 
tuated for observation. 


SATURN remains visible throughout 
the night during this month, rising 
before sunset and setting after sun- 
rise. It is near the moon on the 

afternoon of the 22d. i" 
B. B. 


N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
Oo 2 


Total Disasters Reported.in April. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from ports”in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 35, of which 22 were wrecked, 2 burnt, 3 
abandoned, 2 sunk by collision, and 6 are miss- 
ing. They are classed as follows: 1 steamer, 
4 ships, 6 barks, 12 brigs, and 12 schooners, and 
their estimated value, (exclusive of cargoes,) is 
$803,000. 


Below is the list, giving names, ports, destina- 
tions, &c. Those indicated by aw were wrecked 
a@ abandoned, b burnt, scsunk by collision, and m 
missing : 


STEAMER. 


Thames, b, from New-York for Galveston. 
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SHIPS. 


Neily Harding, w, from Antwerp for Cadiz. 
Imperial, 2, from Mobile for St. John, N B. 
West, ™, from New-York for Liverpool. 
Marmion, w, from Newport, E. for New-Orleans. 


BARKS, 


Dency, a, from Winterport for Cardenas. 
Flora, m, from New-York for Bristol, E. 
Leah,w, from Buenos Ayres for Philadelphia. 
Nordeap, w from Liverpool for Galveston. 
Glasgow, m, from Boston for London 
Beatrice, m, from Baltimore for Liverpool. 


BRIGS. 


Resolute, a, from Philadelphia for Savannah. 
Chas Poole, w, form Cardiff for Havana. 

J. R. Nevius, w, from Trinidad for Boston. 

S. Strout, w, ‘from Grenada for Philadelphia. 
Principality, sc, from Pensacola for Montvideo. 
Germania, w, from New-York for Vera-Cruz. 
Miranda, w, from Cienfuegos for Boston. 
Paragon, a, from Sagua for New-York. 
Corrientes, w, from Aspinwall for Trinidad. 
Omega, m, from Fernandina for Havana 
Welsford, w, from Windsor for New-York. 
Edw. Delisle, w, from Boston for Port Medway. 


SCHOONERS. 
Edwin Watson, w, from New-York for Cartha 
gena. 
Emily Fowler, w, from Virginia for Boston. 
indign, w, from Sabine for New Orleans. 
Euleta, sc, from Hoboken for Salem. 
Anna D. Price, m, from New-York for Virginia. 
T. Lake, w, from Philadelphia for Newport. 
Wanderer, w, from Para, for New-York. 
Wigs Benjamin, w, (Fisherman. ) 
M. o Ireland, w, from Philadelphia for Galves- 
on. 
Norwalk, w, from New-York. 
Mary Allen, b, at San Francisco. 
Arlington, w, from Jacmel for New-York. 
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Receipts for April, 1869. 


MAINE. 
Augusta, lst ch., of which J. N. $15 for 
dibratya. =e 2-20 ok ot ese eee $46 96 
Wells, late Mrs. Hannah Gooch, by Jos. 
Dana, | DENG Bese PN hE REAL Rae 7s, B se bik 470 00 
VERMONT. 
Bennington Center, Ist Cong. ch....-. 27 21 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pxahburnhatn st, ose eee Seen aSee eee ee 58 36 
shy. Cone. Chub tee Veen ee caer 48 15 
Barre, Mrs. Arnold Adams.-.-......-- 5 00 
Bridgewater, Central Square ch.....-- 28 10 
Capt. E. W. Barstow, for library. - 15 00: 
Boston, Capt. Monson, ‘sehr. Alpha. - 2 00 
Chicopee, SO CHAIRS o or a ee pct 29 63 


Dalton, Cong. ch., const. Rev. Henry M. 
Rogers and Mrs. Z. M. Crane L. M's. 60 45 
East B MPS water saessek cases oe ae ee. 16 70 


Hast Longmeadow 13 82 
Essex, Cone, (oleh Se Rip Re atl eid 30 31 
Franklin, do. const. Jas. S. Harrold 
WR eB AS ek WS a ee Rep teed 48 66 
Granby, Cong. ch. 8. S., Mrs. Church’s 
OS ioe Oth tn! Nh ace ante 15 00 
Greenwich. Cong. ch., for library. --..- 18 79 
Hinsdale, Cong. ch., of which const. 
Rev. Er Flint. ony Ly, Ms -$30ien 2. oe. © S8iso! 
ConmonehiS'S. library. =. js. <a 15 00 


Lowell, Ist ch. Infant Class fur library. 15 00 
Longmeadow, Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety Te ae ET Pe eh re ver 23 70 
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Monson, Cong. ch , of which const. Rev. 
Chas.’B. Sumuer L. M., Mrs. M. 
Lyon, $15 for library, aud Cyrus W. 


IE LIMOS OGL Hs pee cece Maes as Se 3am 75 
Newburyport, Mrs. J. H. Spring ------ 20 
North Reading, Cong. ch........------ 10 


North ENG oy tth, Capt. Barrett: .----- 1 
South Hadley Falls, Ist ch. const. Hor- 


acewbatheldiily iene etre. eet ee 56 
South iNatic Cong, chi. -2)-5. 20... 18 
Springfield, Olivet ch. for lib’y...---- 15 

North ch., const. E.G. Morton L. M. 35 
Templeton, Cong. Che eee. Fee 5 
Warren, Coug. Gli eA ae Se OS 27 
Wellesley, Gonomchienes: -e2 Oe eee 3U 
AWORGROIIIS TRG Clie canes korScecoecebebes 32 

1st Cong. Glib tepisn MN eae nos onan eee 34 
WeatiG@ranvillow css. ceed 6 
West Townsend, Bapt. ch...-..-.--.--- 18 
Winchendentistiehw co) el os.) 2c os. 19 
Wrentham, by Miss J. Hawes...-.---- 22 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, S. S. Wardwell. .---------- 3 
CONNECTICUT, 
Clinton, Cong. ch., of which (with prev. 
don.) coust. Rev. W. E. Brooks, Geo. 

W. Hull and Miss Etta W. Hull L. 

M’s., $51.51, Geo. W. Hull, $15 tor li- 

DEAR eo See oe re eae 66 

Cong. ch., S. 8. for lib yin part.-.. 7 
Fair Haven, ist Cong. chi. eee es = 25, 
Greenwich, Ist Cong. ch., ad delee ees 3 
Guilford, 3d Cong. ch. §. 8 cp Jb een ae 15 
Higganum, Selden Wishier: <8). 5 22... 10 


Lisbon, Cong. GUS SIRS AEN tS 2k 6 
Madison, Ladies’ Union Society, const. 
Hamilton W. Conklin, Hartford Conn. 


FMS SEER S PELE SE SEE) 30 
New Haven, Coll. St. ch, Gentlemen’s 
Bible class, LibHanye -© fa: less coe eee 15 
Mrs. M, Fer Pusgon: Paes. Scat sos ce 5 
Norwich, B. W. Hyde's class, add'l. - 5 
Sharon, Misses Saale & Hattie Benedict, 
for librar EV are ee Ee a tenses tal Sep IS AS 10 
Sheffield, Cong. ch., of which const. Rev. 
Mason Noble, Jr., L. M., $30, Geo B.- 
Cook, $15 for library MS FASO ROE RNS oer 56 
Stamford, Istibnes.icb.sjad qc 2. er= 5 
ist Cong. Chee anes eran raee., 55 
** Bible class for library.-.---. 15 
Sratford, Gen. G. Loomis, U.S. A.- 2 
West Hartford, Cong. ch. 8. 8. for li- 
DOTA Ta etree bes anaes eee oem 20 
New York. 
BAUDLOND eciesiee os en tet ar5 ee 30 
Akron, Union meeting....-.....:...... 8 
Astoria, 1st Pres. ch. , & lady for lib’y. 12 
Attica, PreeN chit pt eene, PANES 17 
Free Will Bapt. ch........ 3 
Meth wipiss Chen: tpaceacee )305 se tise 3 
Avoca, Meth. Epis. ch 6 
Beaver Dam, Meth. Epis. ch..........- 6 
Bergen, Sangiohte Water set tend Sc 4 
Brant, Meth. UDI. Ch: Fe eRe ere ain 2 
Brooklyn, 3d Pres. ch. S. S. for library. 15 


Plymouth ch., of which const. Geo. 
‘Alfred Bell L. M, , $30 by his father, 370 


Bethlehem S§. S. for library.s-.c:te+ 15 
Catskill, Bethel Flag Society.......... 11 
Clarence, apt Ah) ease eee =e pcwsciyece 12 
Wohoctont Mima CWeeeee cro ckse el 9 
Evans ape Mitwir (On ete tk Saleh 6 

apts iOn fe. reasee eee een a c5sise 4 
Cong (eh) fran ete. wage Ro: 1 
Homer, Cong. ch. 8. 8. for library..... 5 
New York City, James Brown......... 100 
CAWe SS aeRO OSENOL ete ose e scoc 100 
JA ROORC VG LURE eters ae ney 50 
Theodore Roosevelt.......-....-.-... 90 
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Cus Dabney: 45. esse Sa, ee Lee 
MTs. (Gas, RODDINS. (0 ceca a eee eit 


Mair banks’ 6c, Cie 9-22 ts toener eee : 


Mrs. G. M. Wilkius, of which $15 for 
librar 
Allen Bt Pres. ch 


Dr. 
Mrs. P. Bullard ecb aees shen teeter 
Winn? Vertioni). Jo $26.0 os Seer eee 
Capt. F. Gibbs, bark New York...---- 
Capt. ‘Lurner, bark Satellite......---- 
Bavevck Bors. & Co 
Tsauce N. Phelps 
Washingtou seers Ref. ch. S. S. In- 

tant class (Miss Bakers) 
Capt. Toothaker, brig Omaha. - 
Capt, Cole, brig Peri 
Capt. J. Carson, sch. Frank Walter... 
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Capt. Jos. E. Moore, bark Annie Adie 
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Hibrarye scAse3- scare aoe eens 15 00 
Rochester, Brick Pres. ch 104 500 
Rev. J. B. Shawl) «abe eee ee 5 000 
D. W. Powers. ----2-<<snscs=- Soe 5 i) 
South Bushwick, Ref. ch......-..-..---- 21 25 i 
Ref. ch. S. S. for libraries, of which 

$15 coll. by Minnie and Carrie 

Board pian... 25-2 S53 2 ee 30 00 6 
‘Webster, M. Esch? 220) 2c ee ete 18 06 ¢ 
Bapt. .chs_ (03.25 See eee ree 7 OOF 
NEW JERSEY. 
Connecticut Farms, Pres. ch.--.-.--.-- 12 00 
Jersey City, Wayne St. Ref. ch.....--- 50 945 
Montclair, Pres. ch. ot which Miss 
Mary Crane for libr’y $157.3 -seess 111 67 © 
Class ‘‘ No. 27,” (Mrs. Nason’s) lib’y 15 00 
Mis. W. B. Homer, library-.----eesee 15 00 
M.E. ch. 8.8., library Aix oes 25 34 
New Market, 7th day Bap. ch., add’l. - 5 25 
Somerville. Chas. Graig. os2p=— eee ees 25 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown, Theresa S. Weaver for li- 

DRBRY costes te eee ee Reece eee 15 00 
Press Chek £ sac =. SOS ee eee 83 50 
Bans. Juuth. choos. pee see ee 21 00 

Harrisburgh, Pres. ch. Young Men’s 
Bible class, library. cok si eeeeecees 15 00 
Philadelphia, Trustees Pres. House. - 15 50 
Mrs. Sarah L. Harman, library... --- 15 00 
Reve Win.: H. Murness. cee: eae 10 00! 
Rev. Bhs Bruen. 2 seca. eee 10 00 
Smilshitield, We VHS chee. asec eae e eee 14 53 
Union meeting Joe See eee Oe ee 8 30 
VIRGINIA. 
Upton’s Hill, Fi LNPages2 ee 1 00)! 
Iowa. 
Grinnell, C; Hopart.sso-seose eee 1 00} 
PERU. 
Chincha Islands, Collections. --.....--- 726 10 
$4,636 95 
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A Mystery on the Ocean Bottom. 


Far down in the deep waters of the 
ocean there are mountains and rocks 
and valleys and caves, just as there 
are up on dry land. Sometimes the 
sailor drops the lead attached to a 


cord, and itsinksdown not far; and 


then again at a little distance, it will 
sink down, down very far. In the 
first place it fell upon a mountain, 
andtheninavalley. Were the great 
ocean dried up, we should see won- 
ders there. 

At the foot of one of these moun- 
tains in the ocean, there was a kind 
of tea-party met, consisting of Mrs. 
Kel, Mrs. Lobster, Mrs. Cod, Mrs. 
Shrimp, Mrs Flounder, and Mrs. 
Nautilus. The fact was, a curious 
event had happened, and they were 
met to discuss it. A long, small 
thing had come creeping down the 
mountain and across the valley, and 
along it went on the ocean’s bottom 
80 long that they could see no end to 
iteither way. Gently it came down 
and lay still on the bottom of the 
ocean. 

“‘ Mrs. Eel,” says Mrs. Lobster, “is 
not this some relation of yows? It 
looks more like one of the Eel family 
than any thing else. 
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“ T would have you to know,” said 
Mrs. Eel, squirming and twisting 
herself every way, ‘‘ that an eel has 
a head and a tail and fins; and don’t 
you see thishasnone? An eel keeps 
moving; and don’t you see this 
doesn’t move at all? How could you 
think it was an eel? 

“T thought it was a worm,” said 
Mrs. Cod, ‘‘ and I tried to bite it. 
Whew ! it almost broke my teeth out. 
It’s nothing that I can eat; though | 
you know, Mrs. Lobster, I can eat a 
whole family of lobsters, if they are 
not too old.” 

“T tell you what I think,” said 
little Mrs. Shrimp. “ It’s a thing for 
us shrimps to creep on and cling to, 
and under which to lay our eggs and 
raise our young.” 

“Tt’s very plain,” said Mrs. Floun- 
der, “‘it is a scratcher, just for us 
flounders to swim over and scrape 
our breasts on.” 

“You are all wrong,” said Mrs. 
Nautilus. ‘It is a thinking ma- 
chine.” 

73 A 
gether. 

“ A thinking machine, I tell you. 
There are creatures that live up out 
of the waters who think a great deal. 
They send messages, instead of go- 


what?” exclaimed all to- 
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ing to carry them. They are curious 
creatures, and sometimes when I 
have been up on the top of the water 
IT have seen them. They sail about 
in great vessels of wood, and when 
at home, have creatures to draw 
them round. ” 

‘““Why, what fables you are telling 
us. Do you expect that we shall be- 
lieve that creatures can live out of 
the water ?” 

“Yes, they do. And instead of 
fins and tails they have two legs with 
which they walk.” 

‘(A very likely story,” said Mrs. 
Lobster. When even I, skillful as I 
am, can’t walk on less than a dozen 
legs’ how can they walk on two? 
What kind of fins have they ?” 

“They don’t have fins; they have 
arms and hands instead. They seem 
to be full of thought. Now this ma- 
chine, so long, that you, Mrs. Lobster, 
could not creep to the other end of 
it in a life time, is one of their con- 
trivances. They will stand at one end 
of it, and send thoughts or messages 
through to the other end in a mo- 
ment; and thus they talk to each 
other hundreds and thousands of 
miles apart. Even now, while we 
are looking at it, they are sending 
their thoughts through it. ” 

“That I don’t believe,” says Mrs. 
Cod. 

‘* Neither do I,” says Mrs. Eel. 

“Why not?” 

‘““ Because we can’t see any thought 
passing through it. ” 

“‘ No; nor hear it.” 

“ No; nor smell it.’ 

“No; nor feel it. ’Now you don’t 
think we are such fools as to believe 
a thing which we can’t see, nor hear, 
nor smell, nor feel, do you? You 
don’t expect us to believe there are 
creatures who can live out of water, 
and move without fins, and think all 
along the bottom of the ocean. Oh! 
Mrs. Nautilus, we are proud to know 
we ar above being deceived by such 
stories. We don’t believe there is 
any world but our ocean* world. 
Pray what kind of light .do they 
have up there?” 

“Oh! it is stronger and purer, and 
more beautiful than ours. Compared 
with ours it ts consolidated light. It’s 
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a more glorious state than ours, and 
the creatures who live there an 
think so much, are far higher in their 
nature thin we.” 1 

‘6 Well, Mrs. Nautilus, that will 
do for one day. We may as well 
break up our party. We can’t AS8O=) 
ciate with one who tries to make us 
believe what we can’t understand. § 
We know too much fur such decep- § 
tion.” ; 

At that Mrs. Lobster opened her 
great claw as if she would crush 
poor Mrs. Nautilus, and Mrs. Co 
rolled her eyes and snapped her 
great jaws. Mrs. Eel twisted and 
darted here and there, and Mrs. 
Shrimp swelled, and Mrs. Flounder 
turned her eyes and looked sideways. 

Alas, poor creatures! just as wise — 
as the Sadducees, and such like peo- 
ple, who say ‘ there is neither angel” 
nor spirit,” nor a higher state than 
this, because they cannot comprehend 
it. 5 iil 


Library Reports. 

During the month of April, sixty- 
nine libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s Rooms, (80 Wall Street) 
thirty-eight new, and thirty-one re-— 
fitted. The following reports have- 
been received, viz: 


_No. 292—Returned in good condi- 
tion, gone to New Orleans on brig 
M. Rogers. 

No. 761.—After several voyages, 
has gone to Darien on brig Potomac. 

No. 1,032.—Books well read, gone 
to Port Lavacca on J. 8. Clark. 

No. 1,036.—Refitted and now gone 
to Porto Rico on schooner Glasmere. 

No. 1,432.—Returned in good or- 
der; books read, gone to Porto Ri- 
co on bark Celia. 

No. 1,533.—Been several voyages; 
books read with interest, gore to 
Porto Cabello on brig Jenny. 

No. 1,569.—Books all read and ap- 
preciated ; gone to West Indies on 
schuoner A. Oakes. 

No. 1,581.—Returned from several 


voyages ; gone to Texas on schooner 
Frank Walter. 


+ No. 1,647.—Been anumber of voy- 
‘ages; books read with interest, now 
» gone to Charleston on schooner Avr- 
N gus Lye. 
) No. 1,664.—Returned and refitted ; 
% gone to West Indies on brig WM. LD. 
i) Miller. 
|) No. 1,730.—Been several voyages 
1) to West Indies; gone to St. Thomas 
on brig Josie. 
_ No. 1,761.—Returned, refitted and 
1 gone to West Indies on schooner 
America. 
' No. 1,804.—Returned in good or- 
der; books read with interest, gone 
to Buenos Ayres on brig 0. M. Good- 
i) rich. f 
| No. 1,965.—Returned in good or- 
| der from a voyage to the Pacific, and 
| thence to Europe; books read with 
| interest and profit; gone again to 
t Europe on bark Annie Addie. 
| No. 1,971.—Been several voyages ; 
| now gone to Savannah on brig Amer- 
1cus. 
' No. 1,980.—Been two voyages to 
- San Francisco; books read by two 
crews, gone to Jamaica, W. I., on 
brig Peri. 

No. 2,002.—Returned, refitted and 
gone to Para, §. A., on schooner FH. 
G. Knight. 

No. 2,159.—Been several voyages ; 
books carefully read, gone to West 
Indies on brig L. Billings. 

No. 2,186.—Returned from several 
voyages to West Indies; books read 
with profit. 

No. 2,245.—Been two voyages to 
Europe; gone to Matanzas on brig 
Victoria. 

No. 2,341.+Returned after several 
voyages to Europe; books read by 
officers and crew, gone to West In- 
dies on brig D. Owen. 


_ No. 2,427.—Returned in good or- 
der ; refitted and reshipped for 
~ Havre on bark Van Name. 


No. 2,512.—Returned in good or- 

der from a voyage to the East In- 

dies; the books were enjoyed by the 

captain, his family, and the crew. 

_ Now gone to Cardenas on brig D. 
Bugby. 
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No. 2,553.—Been a voyage to San 
Francisco; gone to Southern ports. 
on schooner C. Hlwell. 


No. 2,575.—Returned in good or- 
der from two voyages to Europe; 
captain says, ‘‘ the books were read 
with interest and profit. Gone again 
to Europe on bark King Bird. 

No. 2,917.—Returned from a voy- 
age to West Indies, in good order. 
Captain states the books were all 
read and appreciated by his family 
and crew; gone to Curacoa on bark 
Wilhelmina Aga. 


——qxs 6S _ 
Number One. 


“‘T always take care of Number 
One,” said one of a troop of boys at. 
the end of a bridge, some wanting to. 
go one way and some another. 

“ That’s you out and out,” cried one 
of his companions. ‘‘ You don’t think 
or care about anyone but yourself; 
you ought to be called Number One.” 

“Tf I did not take care of Number 
One, who would, I should like to 
know 2” cried he. 

True, Number One was right. He 
ought to take care of himself,—good 
care. 

“But does not that smack a little 
of selfishness 2” the boys ask. ‘“‘Num- 
ber One thinks of nobody but him- 
self.” 

Nobody but himself! that certainly 
is selfish, and therefore wrong. Yet 
Number One is committed to our own 
care. What sort of care? is the all- 
important question. 

_ The care of his soul. Number One 
has a soul to be saved from sin and 
from hell. Number One has a soul 
to be won to Christ, to holiness, and 
e heaven. Here is a great work to 

0. 

Take eure of his habits. Make Num- 
ber One industrious, persevering, 
self-denying, and frugal. Give him 
plenty of good healthy work to do, 
teach him how best to do it, and keep 
him from lounging and all idle com- 
pany. 

Take care of the lips of Number 
One. Let truth dwell on them. Put 
a bridle in his mouth, that no angry, 
backbiting tale shall come from it. 
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Let no profane or. impure word es- 
cape. Let the law of kindness rule his 
tongue, and all his conversation be 
such as becomes a child of God. 

Take care of the affections and feel- 
mgs of Number One. Teach him to 
love God with all his heart, and his 
neighbor as himself; to care for 
others, and share with others; to be 
lowly in mind, forgiving, gentle, 
sympathising, willing to bear and 
forbear, easily entreated, doing good 
to all as he has opportunity. 

This is the care to take of Number 
One, and arich blessing will he prove 
to his home, and neighborhood, and 
himself. Boys! you all have Number 
One to take care of; and a respon- 
sible charge it is. 


<> 0 
A Fortane. 


A youth left Ireland about two 
years ago toseek his fortune. A few 
months since he found his Saviour 
and became a happy child of God. 
Now he writes back to his friends, 
“T have found a fortune.” 

Ah! yes, and nobody can rob him 
of it. Itis above the changes of the 
times, and beyond the reach of de- 
faulters and thieves. 

Many secure a fortune in gold and 
silver, in stocks and land, and yet are 
miserably poor when they come to 
die. They brought nothing into the 
world with them, and they can carry 
nothing out. The young Irishman 
found the true fortune, the pearl of 
great price, the t easure which en- 
dures unto eternal life. My young 
friends, have you found this fortune ? 
Are you seeking it? 


20> @ <-__-— 
Ten Good Friends. 


“JT wish that I had some good 
friends to help me on in life?” cried 
idle Dennis, with a yawn. 

“Good friends! Why you have 
ten, if you know how to make use of 
them!” replied his master. 

“Pm sure Lhaven’t half so many, 
aud those I have are too poor to help 
me,” 

‘Count your fingers, my boy,” said 
his master. Dennis looked at his 
large strong hands. 
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“‘Count thumbs and all,” added 
the master. hi 
““T have; there are ten, sir,” said 
the lad. 4 
““Then never say you have not 
got ten good friends, able to help 
you on in life. Try what those true 
friends can do before you begin 
grumbling and fretting because you 
do not get help from others.” 4 
—> © 
Onward, Upward. 
BY W., P. B: 
I'm a little sailor, 
Sailing o’er the sea, 
Over Time’s big billows, 
To eternity. 
Jesus, Pilot, hold the helm, 
Let no storm my bark o’erwhelm. 


[flim of, Carrere ens cme 
7 


I’m a little soldier, > 
Troops of foes around, 
Satan, sin and pleasure 
Smite with many :, wound. 
Jesus, Captain, lead me on, 
Help me win the victor’s crown. 
I'm a little pilgrim, 
Traveling toward the sky, 
Steep the path before me, 
Snares around me lie. 
Jesus, pilgrim, show the way, 
Homeward to eternal day. 
I'm a little racer, 
Running for the prize, 
Wreaths of fadeless flowers, 
Yonder in the skies. 
Jesus, who thy race hast run, 
Ever present help me on. 


Help the sailor-soldier, 
Lest I fall or drown ; 
Help the pilgrim rover, 
Help to home and crown. 
Come what way I'll never fear, 
If, dear Jesus, thou art near. 
Child’s World. — 


American Seameu’s Friend Society. — 
HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., ; 
BHO MALL“D. D.: } Cor See's, 
Ma. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OrFi0Es 80 WALL STREET, New York. 
AND 3. Home, Phil’a, Rev. D. H. Emerson. 
ADDRES» 13 Cornhill, Boston, Rev. 8. W HANKS. 


New Haven. Ct., Rev. H. BexseE. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 

THE Lire-Boat is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School 
that will send us $15 fora Loan Library, sh 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, 
with postage prepaid, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


: payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars,at one time constitutes 
ife Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous Pee makes 
One Hundred Dollars, a Lite Director. 


Gee FORM OF A seeteer: 


T give and bequeath to Tun American Sramen’s Frimnp Soctrry, incorporated by the Legislature 
New York, in the year 1833, the sun of $—— 
he said Society.” 
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they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other. 


“SHIPS? LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries Pe ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
tt the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments_in-various languages may be had either at the office, 
Os at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 7 Beekman-street. 


- SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be Kept safely and 
ure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in-New York, 
Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


LOCATION, 4 


[EW York, 190 Cherry strect.:.ccsesecercee 
| 2 Dover street, (colored)... 
Boston, 99 Purchase street....-2....0- 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street. 
PORE UEBUON a Oxwea sea teen csiseceses awsp's 
SRM CREA staicla wba aleieie fs din/a'sla' sia ss e-ales'ere ce ein 
AN Francisco, Cal.. 
RRVOLAGHHs Tai Lec lcre tain aieelelesisis pivcln'e='e'eote es 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


=D BwX ORK, SOS PRAT! SEPECT cen cee egenecvs es 
334 & 336 Pearl street.......-0 
ISMAIL SINGH tic nsrsie ei e010 s/s «ox 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored) .... 
45 Oliver Street... ..cccacerecrswe 


59 do Gaviesm es ae>s Steiaa ele 
STON, orth Square, ‘‘ Mariners’ louse”. 
Yew Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.......... siete 


ALTIMORE, 6) Thames street.,.«+..- 
*Wuauneron, cor, Front and Dock streets... 


MARINERS’? CHURCHES. = 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 
New ORK, Catharine, cor. Madison street.. New York Port ‘Sosiety. aires Rey. B.D. Maren, = 
a cor. Water and Dover sts....... Mission eens i 


27 Greenwich street ....+. 
toot of Pike street, E. R.. 
foot of Hubert street, N. R.. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
Swedish & English, pier ll, N.R. 
Oliver, cor. Henry street....-... 


ROOKLYN, 8 President strect..receccascece 


EF ATO. <0 c 520 cere 
BANY, Montgopery street ..-.seesssereee 


eee ee 


Boston, North Square..s.sceessseeereustoes 


Ce cor. Commercial and Lewis streets.. 
CU Richmond street.........+ eidiaa'aldaae 
Be Sf cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... 
LAND, Mr, Forest. near new Custom House 
VvipkNer, R. I., 52 Wickenden strect.... 
PELOSI Ie opi sit.eiarain 2a3\e Swiniginibis-rteaie » vale 
ILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Uyion ... 
Se : cor. Shippen and Penn sts... 
( Catharine street.....essce0s 
“ Chureh- st. above Nav Yard. 
LTINORE, cor. Alice aa Ann streets...... 
cor. Light ani Lice streets ...... 
Water Street ..s. 
ANNA. Sersleleiciscol+ Ms ipin/h\a! cielsiaiciciasicre vate ie'visie.c 
tLe, Church street, near Water ....sese. 
-O as 
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cor. Henry and Market streets..- 


HOMES. 
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Amer. Sea. —— Society. wee. Fred’k Alexander. 
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eee Capt: P. G. Atwood. 
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.. James I, Stewart. 
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Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 
PYIiVabCsinelaivetere om oln=' 
saiveiinndse «Cea dub bmoee brer Ouenet, 
o. -. G. F. Thompson. 
. Christ: Bowman. 
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Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 
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J. H. Gardiner, RE Wennersborg, E. Eriksson, 

C. A. Borello. se Stockholm, “A. M. Ljunbe 
Rocuester, N. Y., Rey. D. Dickey, — ~~ ee Gothland, J. Lindelius, 

Supt. of Misssons: Denmanx—Copenhagen, Rev. Peter 

Burrato, N. Y,, Rev. H. Peck, Ryding. 
Exarra, N, Y., Rev. T. W. Read. rg Fh, Odense, Rev. F. L. Rymk 
Syracuse, N, Y.. Dea. Israel Starks. .— -BeLewm—Antwerp, Rev. J. H. Pett: 
WiittEHALL, N. Y., Rev. Jas. Grant. Peak ‘~ "" Capt. John Mow: 
Bosron, Mass., Capt. Andrew Bartlett, Franck—Havre, Rev. H. Rogers. 
Guovcrster, Mags., Rev H, L, Calder, q i Marseilles, Rev. J. B. Hawkit 
Ricumonp, VA., Rey. F. J. Boggs. ” Curmva—Shanghae, Rey. E. W. Syle. 
Norrouk, VA., Rev. E. N. Crane. * Brazit— Rio de Janeiro ——— 


Witmineton, N.C,, Rev. J. N. Andrews, Cuiz1—Valparaiso, Rey. D. Trumb 
Cuarurston, 8, C, Rev. W. B. Yates, 4. “ “ Francis Mulle 
SavannaH, Ga., Rev, Richard Webb. - “  Talcahuano, Rey. J. A. Sw 
Mosine, ALA,, Rev, L. H. Pease. | Perv—Cailao, 
New OrueEAns, La., “ a xf ~ © Chincha Islands, 
San Francisco, Cau., Rey. J. Rowell. Burnos Ayres, Matthias Matthey 

, Heyotvunv, 8. 1., 8. C. Damon, 

In Foreign Ports. » Hino. Rev, Frank Thompson. — 

Lasprapor Coast, Rev. §. R. Butler, A Yoxouses, AFA; Rey. 8. Le Brown, 
Sr, Jouns, N. B., Rey, Jas. Spencer, : 
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Boston Sea. Fr. Society. "Penn, Sea, Fr. Society, 
Alpheus Hardy, Esq., Pres. , Arthur G. Coffin, Esq., Pres. 
Rev. J. M. H. Dow, Chaplain. Rev. S. Bonhomme, Ree. See. 

Providence Sea. Fr Society, Maine Sea. Fr, Society 
Rey. C. M. Winchester, Chaplain, ‘Rey. FP. Southworth, Cones 
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